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How good can a car make you look? 


Very, very good when that car 
is Chevrolet’s world class luxury 
compact, Concours. 

There’s an international flavor 
to Concours. It’s luxurious, of 
course, in the manner of fine 
touring cars. Its size allows it to feel 
at home on autobahns or freeways. 

The Concours interior is finely 
detailed and handsomely finished 
as you would expect in a world 
class car. Outside, Concours reflects 
a restraint that is characteristic of 
international good taste. That 


Concours is also sensible in size 
and price only emphasizes the 
world’s new attitude toward 
automotive value. 

Finally, there is quality. Quality 
backed by engineering that’s been 
refined and tested. Quality in 
keeping with your taste in clothes, 
in homes and in the company you 
choose. Concours quality. 

When we build a luxury 
compact, we build one you’ll want 
to tell the world about. 


CONCOURS. 

A world doss luxury compact from Chevrolet. 












Does a millionth 
of an inch matter? 



At Personna. we know that if we re that much 
more exacting on the assembly line, your shave 
will be that much smoother That’s why we align 
each set of Double D blades to a tolerance of .0(0 
of an inch. 

And when it comes to putting the linal finish 
on the edge, we’re talking in terms of 
one millionth of an inch 

Why we believe there's no finer 
razor made. 

Building a razor to these stan¬ 
dards means we have to hone each 
blade six times, at three different 
angles. And use microscopes and 
computers for quality control. 

We do it because we know you 
can feel it. 

Doesn't your face deserve the 
precision of a Personna Double II? 

Personna Double II Two sets of 
precision twin blades. We treat your face 
as if a millionth of an inch mattered. 

To your face, it does. 




"I've always 
been fund of 
my neck “ 


If it’s your neck.it does. 




Personna 
Double n 

Treat your face with precision. 






The government says 
every CB can have 40 channels. 
Panasonic says 

every CB should have a lot more. 



Big Wheelers™ RJ-3250. 
One of an exciting new line 
of 40-channel CB’s 
from an ol’ buddy. Panasonic. 


3-Position Delta Tuning. 
Pulls in off-center 
communications. 


Large LED Channel Display. 
For easier reading of all 
40 channels. 


3-Position Gain Control. 
Lets you match 
receiver sensitivity 
with incoming calls. 


Noise Blanker/ANL Switch. 
Quiets ignition and 
background noise. 


Channel 9 Emergency Button. 
Push it for instant 
communication in an 
instant emergency. 


4 Watts of Power. 
The legal maximum. 


Detachable Mike. 


^□/Modulation Meter., 

Shows you when 
you're talking too loud 
or too soft. 


Variable Squelch Control. 
Eliminates 
unwanted signals. 


On-Air LED Indicator. 
Lights up when you're 
"on-the-air.” 


S/RF Meter. 
Measures signals 
coming and going. 


PA System Control. ' 
Turns yourCB into a 
public address system 
(with an optional 
external speaker). 


Antenna Warning Indicator. 
Lights up any 
antenna problems. 


Quick-Release 
Reversible Bracket. 
Prevents theft. 
''The RJ-3250 slips in 
and out instantly. 

No more fumbling with 
connections. 


Panasonic 1-year parts and 
labor limited warranty.* 
Backed by a nationwide 
network of service centers. 


Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 


‘For one year after purchase. Panasonic will repair or replace parts of the RJ-3250 
if purchased and retained in U.S.A. Customer must bring it to an authorized service 
center. Warranty does not cover damage in transit or damage from aDuse, misuse or 
commercial use. Proof of purchase must be shown for in-warranty service. 
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Next Week 

SPARKS FLY on the superspeedways when a driver "lays a little metal" on a rival 
And sometimes fists fly in the pits as a result. NASCAR's winnmgest drivers—Richard 
Petty. David Pearson and Bobby Allison—tell Bill Libby of their feuds. 

ICE IS NICE but the snowiest winter in Buffalo history has forced the NHL Sabres to 
travel by sled and snowmobile, cancel games and play others with whoever shows 
up—and still they're in second Peter Gammons mushes in lor a look. 


't Post Offics Door Ottawa Cana 
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Leave behind the frantic turmoil of civilization and come 
back with us to the real America. Still the land of the 
eagle, the buffalo, the mountain lion and elk. Still spa¬ 
cious. sprawling, majestic. Where garlands of water tum¬ 
ble from sheer rock cliffs, mountains stretch as far as the 
eye can see...vibrant flowers speckle the meadowland. 

Yes, now you can experience the freedom and serenity 
still to be found in the natural wonders of our land. 

Thanks to a publishing landmark from Time Life Books. 

A 27-volume picture library of THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS. And we'd like to invite you to sample 
a volume of it without cost or risk . . . and then, if you 
wish, join us as a subscriber. 

A rare adventure awaits you ... 

As a subscriber, you'll feast on scenes from our land's 
forbidden canyons, powerful rivers, majestic peaks, awe¬ 
some deserts: Florida’s Shark River with its mangrove 
mazes; the state of Washington's lush Enchanted Valley, 
walled in by cliffs and clouds 1.932 feet above sea level, 
the mile-wide 450-foot-deep MacDougal Crater just south 
of the Arizona border. You'll delight in little-known 
animal life . . the bright-eyed golden marmot of The 

Snake River Country, the sea cow of The Everglades who 
eats 200 pounds of vegetables a day. 

Through the stirring text and lavish photographs in 
these books, you'll visit The High Sierra — home of the 
giant sequoia and Yosemite National Park and a last 
stronghold of the West's big cats . . . The (hand Canyon, 
where rocks of the Vishnu Schist go back 2 billion years 
. . . Hawaii, land of fire-spewing volcanos, Eden-like 

Now venture into 

Wild Alaska FREE for 10 days 


forests, enchanting coral reefs Baja California, where 
ruined missions, bleached bones and abandoned mines 
testify to one of man’s unsuccessful attempts to rape a 
natural land. 

Start with Wild Alaska FREE for 10 days 

Begin your tour of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
with a 10-day free examination of the first volume in the 
series. Wild Alaska. Explore our last frontier, a land of 
three million lakes. 119 million acres of forest, a glacier 
as big as Rhode Island - and still 99 percent uninhab¬ 
ited. Then decide if you want to keep Wild Alaska. 
You may do so for only $6.95 and continue to receive 
other books in the series as described in the coupon. 
There is no obligation to keep any book, and you 
may cancel at any time. Mail our bound-in card 
today (no stamp needed). Or. if card is gone, use 
coupon on the opposite page. 

American Wilderness Library 

• Wild Alaska is written by the gifted author 
Dale Brown, with eminent zoologist and 
ecologist William Pruitt Jr. as consultant 

• Oversized 9 x 10*4 inches, hardbound 

• 184 pages and over 40.000 words of text 

• More than 96 illustrations - photographs, 
paintings, maps, including 85 pages in full 
color 

• Books shown here are just some of the 
exciting volumes 






BOOKS 

! Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Yes, 1 would like to examine Wild Alaska. I’lease send 
it to me for 10 days' free examination and enter my sub¬ 
scription to THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS, If I decide 
to keep Wild Alaska. I will pay $6.95 plus shipping and 
handling. 1 then will receive future volumes in THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS series, shipped a volume at a 
time approximately every other month. Each is $6.95 plus 
shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free-examina- 
tion basis. There is no minimum number of books that I 
must buy. I may cancel my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep Wild Alaska. I will return 
the book within 10 days, my subscription for future vol¬ 
umes will be canceled and I will not be under any further 
obligation. BRAASO 





















The first long cigarette to bring 
good taste to low-tar smoking. 

Like a lot of smokers you may like the idea of a longer cigarette. You may also want low tar. 

But longer cigarettes usually have more tar. 

Well, Vantage just wouldn’t go along with that. 

So we w orked. Until we could perfect a longer cigarette with the famous Vantage combination of 
full flavor and low tar. 

Not the lowest long cigarette you can find. But very possibly the lowest that you will enjoy. 

New Vantage Longs. A blend of flavor-rich tobaccos w ith tar levels held dow n to the point where 
good taste still comes through. 

That’s the Vantage point. And that’s the point of Vantage Longs. Never before has there been a 
long cigarette quite like it. 

Try a pack today and see if you go along with us. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 






SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


REPLAY-BY-REPLAY 

Because of the dreadful winter weather 
Buffalo’s pro teams have had a lot of trou¬ 
ble getting to and from games. Late in 
January, for example, the hockey Sabres 
had to postpone a home game with Los 
Angeles because of a blizzard. The day 
■before, the Sabres managed to leave 
(their flight was 20 hours late) for Mon¬ 
treal to play the Canadiens. Even though 
four players, including top goal-scorer 
Rick Martin, weren’t able to get to the 
airport and had to be left behind, the Sa¬ 
bres held the league-leading Canadiens 
to a 3-3 tie. 

Yet the high point of the game was the 
radio broadcast of it. Ted Darling does 
play-by-play of Sabre games on radio, ex¬ 
cept when a game is televised, in which 
case he does the TV play-by-play. He had 
never missed a Sabre game since Buffalo 
joined the NHL in 1970, and he had 
'broadcast every one of them, on radio 
or TV. He missed this one. He tried, but 
it was impossible to get from his home 
in a Buffalo suburb to the airport. Yet 
he broadcast it. He was supposed to do 
the TV play-by-play in Montreal, but a 
newspaperman was drafted in his stead 
and Darling did the radio from his home. 
He watched the game on television and 
broadcast it by telephone to the Buffalo 
radio station carrying the game. He 
turned the TV sound down and had his 
son Joe listen to it through an earphone 
■60 he could feed his father such infor¬ 
mation as the times of goals, which play¬ 
ers were given assists and what the var¬ 
ious penalties were. 

It was easy. You would have sworn 
he was there. Oh, the wonders of elec¬ 
tronic journalism! 

SPOTTING (CONT.) 

Those Player Locator Boards (Score- 
card, Jan. 31) that were introduced to 
U.S. golfing fans at the Hawaiian Open 
last week worked fine. So fine, in fact, 
4hat a spectator arriving at noon on the 
first day was moved to ask, “Where is ev¬ 
erybody? This must be the smallest gal¬ 


lery they’ve ever had at this tournament." 

It was actually the largest ever for the 
Hawaiian, but the least visible. Fans com¬ 
ing onto the course checked the locator 
boards and scooted off to join and root 
for their favorites instead of milling about 
in aimless frustration. The system—a big 
board with a map of the course and mag¬ 
netized numbers identifying the players 
and their precise location at any mo¬ 
ment—worked so well that it raised the 
inevitable question: Why wasn’t it done 
before? One might assume that locator 
boards now will be erected at all big tour¬ 
naments. Hawaiian Open officials, their 
eyes dancing with visions of royalties, are 
even talking of patenting the system. 

NAMES AND NUMBERS 

Because Arizona and Arizona State have 
withdrawn from the Western Athletic 
Conference in order to join the Pacific 
Eight, usually called the Pac-8, a small 
question has arisen over the expanded 
conference’s name. Pac-8 no longer 
works. Pac-10 seems likely, although a 
more formal title may be chosen. 

This adjusting of name to fit number 
has given rise to speculation. Suppose the 
four northern schools—Washington, 
Washington State, Oregon and Oregon 
State—decide to withdraw from the con¬ 
ference, what then? No problem. With 
its strength reduced to half a dozen, 
the conference could rename itself the 
Six Pac. 

DEADEYE 

A couple of notable basketball shots have 
been made this season by unheralded 
people. One, you may recall, was by Dale 
McCall of Lamar University in Texas 
who won a trip to Hawaii several weeks 
ago (Scorecard, Dec. 13,1976) by com¬ 
ing out of the stands at halftime and sink¬ 
ing a shot from midcourt. Another 
Texan, John Kinsey, won a new auto¬ 
mobile by sinking a similar shot in a con¬ 
test at a Houston Rockets game. Getting 
their money’s worth, the Rockets made 
a little production of the affair by pre¬ 


senting the keys to the car to Kinsey in a 
ceremony at halftime of a game with the 
Philadelphia 76ers. A crowd of 16,012 
was on hand to see the Rockets go against 
Julius Erving. George McGinnis and 
company. After handing over the keys, 
the Rocket spokesman at the microphone 
suggested kiddingly that John try anoth¬ 
er shot from midcourt just for old times’ 
sake. You know, prove that last 50-foot¬ 
er was no fluke, ha, ha. 

Kinsey, a good sport, stepped to the 
center circle, took aim and lofted a left- 
handed push shot that swished right 
through the cords. That brought a great¬ 
er reaction from the crowd than anything 
Erving or McGinnis had done. In fact, 
Dr. J made a point of going over and 
shaking Kinsey’s hand. 

John didn't win anything extra for his 



repeat performance, but now people in 
Texas are calling for a midcourt shoot¬ 
out between Kinsey and McCall. 

The showdown could turn out to be a 
highlight of the basketball season. When 
McCall arrived in Hawaii on his prize¬ 
winning trip, a local TV station wanted 
to get some footage of him taking a shot 
from midcourt. Dale agreed. With the 
lights on him and the cameras running, 
he stepped to the center of the court and 
flipped one toward the basket. Swish. Do 
it again, TV cried. McCall did. Swish 
again. Then he missed four in a row, 
proving that he is human, and then raised 
doubts about that assumption by hitting 
six more. Eight out of 12, from midcourt. 

Billy Tubbs, the Lamar University bas- 

continued 
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A little care now 
may save some big' worries 

later. 




sure to fit your kind of driving and 
your checkbook. 


The place to think about 
mileage is in the service bay. 

That’s why it makes sense to in¬ 
stall quality AC Spark Plugs and 
reliable Delco Remy Points with 
your next tune-up. They work as 
a team. And together with new 
Delco wires and distributor parts — 
they can help put miles back in 
mileage. 


Don’t let a poor start stop you. 


with the names 
you know, 


AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


It always seems to happen at 
the most inopportune time. All 
of a sudden your car decides to 
up and just quit working — leaving 
you stranded. 

What a helpless feeling. No¬ 
body stops . . . nobody seems to 
care. 

All this trouble could probably 
have been avoided with just a 
little ol' fashioned preventive 
maintenance. 


Reliable performance might 
demand more than new plugs. 

You've made a great start. All 
you have to do now is complete the 
job. Because good performance 
can depend on other factors, too— 
like a clean PCV valve and gaso¬ 
line and air filters. 

Now that you're thinking about 
it, why not plan on a thorough 
AC-Delco tune-up. One visit to 
your AC-Delco serviceman 
is all it takes. Who knows 
... it may save you 
some big worries. 


Batteries are quite often over¬ 
looked. You don't notice that they 
gradually lose that sudden burst of 
starting power that you need. And 
if you don't have an old, tired 
battery replaced — some day it 
can stop you cold. 

Your AC-Delco serviceman 
can restore that starting kick with 
Delco batteries in four levels of 
price and performance. One is 





In a winter of record 
low temperatures 
it is urgent that you 
conserve eas. 


Saving gas can help 
keep factories running. 

As temperatures plunged to 
new lows in city after city, 
tremendous demands have 
been made on America’s ener¬ 
gy. News bulletins announced 
factory closings and layoffs in 
some areas, due to lack of 
fuel, including natural gas. 
Your gas company urges you 
to conserve gas. Start by com¬ 
plying with the President's 
request to turn your thermo¬ 
stat down to at least 65 c .' 

Turn it lower when you can. 


And use storm windows, in¬ 
sulate your attic floor, make 
your house as weatherproof 
as you can. Every bit of gas 
you save helps keep factories 
running and schools open. 

The gas you save 
helps keep your bill down. 
Cold weather has a direct 
effect on your gas bill. Your 
greater usage, along with the 
higher prices your gas com¬ 
pany has to pay for this winter's 
gas, means some of you are 
getting the highest gas bills 
you’ve ever had. But every¬ 


thing you do to conserve gas 
will help keep your bill down. 
Your gas company is 
doing everything possible 
to keep the gas coming. 
Homes come first, of course. 
But all over the country, gas 
companies are working to keep 
schools, offices, and industries 
running, too. Even if your city 
hasn’t been hit by cold, turning 
your thermostat down will help 
gas companies help each other 
to keep schools and factor¬ 
ies running in 

colder areas. /VClA Assoc lation 


SCORECARD continued 


keiball coach who sponsored the Texas 
contest that McCall won to get the trip 
to Honolulu, said, “I told the TV people 
I’d only promised Dale a trip to Hawaii. 
I hadn't said anything about the return 
trip. But he sure earned the ride back 
with that performance." 

Bring on John Kinsey. 

HUNCH BETTOR 

Wally Hough is a big, hulking lineman 
from Plant High School in Tampa who 
finally agreed to accept a grant-in-aid 
from the University of Florida. Head 
Coach Doug Dickey of Florida stopped 
by Hough’s home in Tampa on the mo¬ 
mentous day, and so did about 40 of the 
youngster’s relatives, among them his 87- 
year-old grandmother, known to all as 
Granny Batson. All 40 relatives filed by 
to shake Dickey’s hand and assure him 
he’d made a wise selection. Finally, it 
was Granny Batson’s turn, and Dickey 
greeted the tiny old lady with all the 
charm and respect he could muster. 

“What number are you going to put 
on Wally?” the old lady demanded. 
"Well, gee," said Dickey, somewhat star¬ 
tled. "I haven’t given that any thought. 
Let’s see. Darrell Carpenter is graduating 
this year and his number is 67. Will 67 
be O.K.?” 

Granny nodded briskly. 

“That’s great," she said. “I’ll play the 
6-7 at the fronton tonight.” 

THE SIXTO KID 

Although the Milwaukee Brewers fin¬ 
ished last in the American League East 
in 1976 things could be a little brighter 
for them this year, partly because they 
have, among other bright hopes, Sixto 
Lezcano. Lezcano, who batted .285 last 
year, so far has not been a mover and a 
shaker in his two seasons in the Amer¬ 
ican League, but he has just won the 
Puerto Rican Winter League batting ti¬ 
tle with a neat .366. Puerto Rico? you 
ask, with an amused smile. Big deal. 

Well, you might check over the names 
of some former Puerto Rican Winter 
League batting champs and rethink your 
position on Sixto Lezcano. For instance, 
in 1955 a fellow named Willie Mays won 
the title. A couple of years later it was Ro¬ 
berto Clemente. Orlando Cepeda won it 
in 1959, Tony Oliva in 1964 and Tony 
Perez in 1967. More recent winners in¬ 
clude Don Baylor (1972), Ken Griffey 
(1975) and Dan Driessen (1976). And 
Lezcano’s league-leading average was the 


highest in 20 years, since Clemente bat¬ 
ted .396. 

The special quality of Puerto Rican 
baiting champions goes back a long way. 
In 1942 the winner was a catcher named 
Josh Gibson, who hit a cool .480. Gib¬ 
son, best of all black catchers, never 
played in the major leagues because of 
the color bar, but he has a plaque in the 
Hall of Fame in Cooperstown now. 

Not that Sixto Lezcano has a con¬ 
firmed reservation to Cooperstown. But 
it looks as though he’s worth keeping an 
eye on. 

IN THE ROUGH 

Life had been going smoothly on the pro¬ 
fessional golf circuit for Spain’s Sever¬ 
iano Ballesteros. After a burst to fame as 
runner-up to Johnny Miller in the Brit¬ 
ish Open last July, the 19-year-old won 
the Dutch Open, the Trophies Perrier 
in Belgium and France’s LancdnuL Bal¬ 
lesteros’ wallet was fattened by $70,000. 
In December he and teammate Manuel 
Pifiero won the World Cup title, a tri¬ 
umph which caused the Spanish daily El 
Pais to proclaim, “With this win has aris¬ 
en a serious problem for national golf. It 
has to be made popular.” 

That will have to wait. Ballesteros has 
been inducted into the Spanish Air 
Force. His neatly flowing locks have been 
shorn to meet military standards. For six 
weeks he will endure the rigors of basic 
training instead of sand traps and bush¬ 
es. His stint will last 15 months, but Bal¬ 
lesteros will not keep his clubs idle. “I 
have received no promises from the Air 
Force, but 1 think they will be under¬ 
standing." he says. Ballesteros hopes to 
compete in the Masters in April and in 
the British Open this summer. Perhaps 
most understanding will be his com¬ 
manding officer, a goff buff 

DEDUCTIVE REASONING 

Remember the small plane that crash- 
landed in the upper tier of Baltimore’s 
Memorial Stadium a few minutes after 
the Steelers had beaten the Colts in their 
AFC playoff game last December? A 
minister in Bethesda, Md. recently re¬ 
ceived a letter from a fellow minister, an 
American missionary in Salisbury, Rho¬ 
desia, who mentioned that he had seen 
the photograph in a foreign newspaper. 
As a football fan, he wondered who had 
won the game, but nowhere in the cap¬ 
tion accompanying the photo was the 
score or the result mentioned. But, he 


wrote to his friend in Maryland, as he 
looked more closely at the picture it 
dawned on him that the Colts must have 
lost. There at the bottom of the photo 
were the goalposts, still standing. 

A MATTER OF MIND 

Paul Westhead, basketball coach at La 
Salle College in Philadelphia as well 
as a Shakespearean scholar who teaches 
English at La Salle, turned this season to 
psychic energy to help his team. He 
preaches the power of positive thinking 
and has given his young charges exten¬ 
sive doses of psycho-cybernetic instruc¬ 
tion (basic principle: vivid images of a 
desired result in the mind’s eye help 
achieve that result). 

“We have our guys practice making 
free throws over and over again in their 
minds,” says Westhead. "We’ve even had 
some of the players practice shooting free 
throws with their eyes closed.” 

Westhead had an opportunity to put 
his preachings to use in a game against 
archrival Villanova. With three seconds 
remaining and La Salle behind 70-69, 
the Explorers’ Darryl Gladden was 
fouled. Villanova called time out before 
the free throw, to put the pressure on 
the freshman. 

“I told Darryl to relax, close his eyes 
and do his cybernetics,” says Westhead. 
“He looked at me wide-eyed and said, 
‘Coach, this is no time to screw around.' 
Everybody on the bench broke up, but I 
think it helped Darryl get loose.” 

In any case, the youngster sank both 
ends of the one-and-one, and La Salle 
was triumphant, 71-70. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Earl Strom, NBA referee, to Philadel¬ 
phia Trainer A1 Domenico, who com¬ 
plained that Strom was assessing too 
many fouls against the 76ers in a game 
with Denver: “I don’t count ’em, Al. I 
just call ’em.” 

• Luther (Wimpy) Lassiter, pool player, 
on what he does to prepare himself for 
his sport: “I like to practice shooting pis¬ 
tols, rifles, slingshots—things like that. 
And I spend a lot of time sitting on the 
curb contemplating life sliding by me." 

• Wojtek Fibak, Polish tennis star, on his 

reaction to Polish jokes: “I am able to 
laugh at such things. I understand. I 
watch your television. I see that most of 
the shows are geared to a certain men¬ 
tality. Would you want me to judge your 
country by its television?” end 
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Thunderbird for1977. 

At $5,434*, 
it’s hard to believe. 

Thunderbird. Leaner.cleaner and 10 inches 
trimmer in size. Its refined suspension system 
and wide stance mean you can expect 
agility and sureness to complement 
Thunderbird's legendary quality and comfort. 

So its almost unbelievable that the 
Thunderbird shown below, equipped 
just as you see it. is just $5,434. 

Skeptical? Visit your Ford Dealer- 
test drive a 77 Thunderbird. 


FORD 


When America needs 
a better idea. 

Ford puts it on wheels. 


Base sticker price: $5,063 

Power Front Disc Brakes 

No charge 

Power Steering 

No charge 

Automatic Transmission 

No charge 

302 Cubic inch V-8 

No charge 

Full Wheel Covers 

No charge 

AM Radio 

No charge 

Electric Clock 

No charge 

Steel-Belted Radials 

No charge 

White Sidewalls 

45 

Vinyl Roof 

132 

Color-keyed bodyside moldings 51 

Dual Accent Paint Stripes 

39 

Deluxe Bumper Group 

72 

Remote Control Mirror 

14 

Color-keyed Belts 

18 

TOTAL $5,434 

• Excluding title, taxes and destination charges 












Abdul- Jabbar is putting up a Moon Ball. Jerry West is 
coaching up a storm and the Lakers are up at the top 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 


A ssessing the Los Angeles Lakers—the new, improved. 

fairy-tale Lakers—is like assessing the proverbial wa¬ 
ter glass. Is it half full or half empty? Is Jerry West, who 
coaches the Lakers or hypnotizes them or something, really 
a turtlenecked genius or merely a run-of-the-mill legend 
who got lucky on a sabbatical from his Bel Air golf games? 
Is the team a legitimate contender or only another Rocky 
with a one-way ticket to Palookaville? 

On the one hand, the Lakers are made up of men who col¬ 
lectively have helped win five NBA championships, one 
ABA championship, six NCAA titles and won a raft of in¬ 
dividual-type awards. Winners, right? On the other hand, it 
is a team that West looked over not long ago and decided 
he would cheerfully trade practically en masse if only there 
were any takers. 

The Lakers are the ultimate tribute to the era of the 
sports specialist, a team composed of the Defensive-Stop¬ 
per Guard, the High-Scoring Cornerman, the Power For¬ 
ward. the Backcourt Playmaker and. to be sure, the Dom¬ 
inating. Sky-Hooking. Goggle-Wearing. Second-in-the- 
Voting Superstar Center. The Lakers also include a few 
gems who can’t drop a ball into a canyon much less a bas¬ 
ket. who can’t guard anything that breathes, who take a pow¬ 
der at the end of close games and who are kept around 

continued 


A big LA. play stirs the Lakers: Kareem and Don Ford 
Hank Coaches Aibeck. West and (seated) McCloskey 
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WILD WEST continued 

basically to satisfy the bcachboy-loving. 
Birchite segment of their wonderful, 
front-running California community. No 
need to raise your hands—you know who 
you are. 

Yet everybody here contributes his 
own particular talent. Because of this and 
because nothing really bad ever did hap¬ 
pen to All-Pro. all-swell Jerry West ex¬ 
cept maybe too many Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors lookalike contest winners inter¬ 
rupting his postgame beers, here the 
Lakers were last week. 50 games into the 
season and leading pro basketball’s 
toughest division, the Pacific, with a 
33-17 record. "It’s a mystery, all right." 
says West, pulling on one more bionic 
turtleneck. 

Before it embarked last week on a haz¬ 
ardous road trip through the frozen East. 
Los Angeles was enjoying a numbers 
game that had the whole league shiv¬ 
ering. Since mid-November the Lakers 
had won 28 of 39 games, including 10 
by five points or fewer. They had won 
20 straight at home in the Fabulous 
Forum, a club record not matched by 
even the 1971-72, 33-in-a-row Lakers. 
And they had won nine games on the 
road, a miracle. 

The other day somebody even thought 
he saw a Laker actually dive for a ball 
and threaten to be exciting, for good¬ 
ness sakes. Wonders never cease in 
Hollywood. 

But last Friday night in Boston. Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar missed a game-tying 
free throw in the last few seconds and 
the Lakers lost a 99-98 contest to the 
struggling Celtics that should have been 
put away long before. It was the first time 
in a long while they had failed to play 
with intelligence down the stretch, a 
characteristic West has instilled. Then on 
Sunday smarts didn’t seem to matter over 
a whole 48 minutes as the Philadelphia 
76ers took out the Lakers 102-97. 

When Los Angeles owner Jack Kent 
Cooke traded his estate plus the better 
part of downtown Inglewood to get Ab¬ 
dul-Jabbar before last season began, no 
body expected Los Angeles to lose a 
game, much less a division. When Cooke 
hired West last summer nobody expect¬ 
ed the team to win. The change was a re¬ 
sult of a disastrous season in which there 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G ZIMMERMAN 

A shot that s hard to reject Abdul-Jabbar hooks one 
toward the hoop over Rich Kelley ol New Orleans 


were 17 different starting lineups and an 
abundance of overcoaching, notably by 
one assistant, high up in the seals, whom 
the disgusted players called “Eye in the 
Sky.” 

Organization, then, was West’s prior¬ 
ity. From a plethora of applicants for as¬ 
sistant coach—including one then unem¬ 
ployed analyst of jive named Sonny 
Hill—West hired Jack McCloskey. a for¬ 
mer head coach of the Portland Trail 
Blazers, and Stan Albcck. an assistant at 
Kentucky in the ABA. Then, as he had 
promised. West shared the load, leaning 
on McCloskey for defense and scouting 
and on Albcck for offense and clipboard 
statistics. 

“At other places you’re a shill for the 
head guy.” says Albeck. “But from the 
start this was never an ego trip for Jerry. 
I had never met him. but he made ev¬ 
erybody feel comfortable and he was sin¬ 
cere. Jerry West really wanted help." 

“Heck, when I played we never ran 
any plays." says West. "I didn’t know 
anything." 

What West did was install a struc¬ 
tured system of "helping” defense and 
patterned offense in which the Lakers 
spread the court so that their outside 
shooters—the resurrected Cazzie Rus¬ 
sell, veteran Guard Lucius Allen and 
rookie Earl Tatum—get picks and screens 
in their favorite spots. In Tatum’s case, 
this sometimes includes the Santa Mon¬ 
ica pier. 

While these men have been filling it 
up and while 6' 8" Kermit Washington— 
he of the longshoreman's muscles and the 
“Eagle Launcher” push shot—has been 
pounding the boards. Abdul-Jabbar has 
been relieved of the red-dogging defens¬ 
es or. as he says, “the 101st Airborne on 
my back.” He has added the turnaround 
“moon ball” jumper to his arsenal and is 
having his absolutely best season. Cur¬ 
rently Abdul-Jabbar is first in the NBA 
in shooting percentage, second in scor¬ 
ing, rebounding and blocked shots and 
obviously reinvigorated by the arrival of 
West, not to mention the emergence of 
Portland’s Bill Walton. 

The Lakers have defeated the Blaz¬ 
ers in all three of their meetings—by 
three, four and five points—and the Ab- 
dul-Jabbar-Walton matchup has become 
the most spectacular entertainment in 
the game. Walton, whose inflamed Achil¬ 
les is now in a cast, missed one of the 
L.A. games but in the other two the 
combined rival lines read: Kareem of 






Krop, 67 points, 30 rebounds: Mountain 
Man. 54 points, 47 rebounds. 

Abdul-Jabbar is laughing and joking 
more this year, opening up and doing joy¬ 
ful things like slapping palms with West 
and heaving the ball to the rafters after 
his 40-point. 12-rebound number in an 
overtime win at Cleveland. 

“I’m happy again,” Abdul-Jabbar said 
last week over a lobster omelet. “Win¬ 
ning makes me happy. It’s what made 
Milwaukee tolerable. Last year we nev¬ 
er got anything done. I was not op¬ 
timistic in the preseason. But Jerry came 
in and organized, which I could not an¬ 
ticipate. Without arrogance, he was frank 
in what he wanted to do. You look at 
our team and you’re not impressed. We 
got the type of players ... well, people 
go to sleep on us." 

West has been assiduous in promoting 
that sort of image: “Lucky." “The bub¬ 
ble will burst any moment.” “Mystery 
team." These are the public utterances 
with which the coach explains Los An¬ 
geles' sudden success. Everything is 
downplayed, nobody boasts. One would 
never suspect that, at heart. West firm¬ 
ly believes that he can win the NBA 
championship in his very first try. 

A team publicist asked the coach for 
a quick quote on another of his rec¬ 
lamation projects, defensive specialist 
Don Chaney, and West said, “Sure, Cha¬ 
ney’s terrific. He could have held me to 
maybe 58 if I was playing on one leg.” 

Though the remark was made in jest— 
Chaney has solved last year's Laker pro¬ 
pensity for being destroyed by big 
guards—it exemplifies West’s ultra-pur¬ 
ist judgment that the NBA is in a down 
year with lots of borderline players mak¬ 
ing a living on lots of mediocre teams. 

Though it might be easy to flaunt “the 
way I did it” or to use the unblemished 
name of Jerry West as an example of ex¬ 
cellence. the coach’s image has yet to in¬ 
trude on the 38-year-old West’s marvel¬ 
ous rapport with younger players. “I 
couldn’t look him in the eye at first,” 
says Tatum. “Now I got to.” 

West has endured Tatum’s wild rook¬ 
ie mistakes, the kind he himself never 
made in 14 years as “Mr. Clutch," with¬ 
out screaming or throwing Tatum off the 
nearest Disneyland ride. In addition, he 
is the only coach in the league to get 
past midseason without a technical foul. 

“Can you believe this?" Albeck says. 
“Jerry believes the refs aren't out to 
get us. What a dreamer." Says West. 


■ Sixth man ' on the L akers, and oldest in point olser 
vice. Washington goes lor two against Philadelphia 


“My patience has really surprised me.” 

In like manner, the L.A. depth has 
stunned the NBA. Washington is a ter¬ 
ror as a sixth man. Backup Center C. J. 
Rupee has turned a brilliant shooting 
touch into Laker insurance when Abdul- 
Jabbar takes a break. Then there is John¬ 
ny (Be Good) Neumann, another Laker 
who was rescued from the scrap heap 
and who impressed right away with his ir¬ 
reverent manner. 

After an errant ball hit Abdul-Jabbar 
on the head in practice. Neumann shat¬ 
tered the eerie silence with. "Maybe 
that’ll wake him up.” 

Waking up is something West wishes 
he could do more of. An insomniac, he 
appears to have aged several years since 
training camp. Large circles under the 
eyes and hands glistening with sweat in 
airline terminals partly justify friends’ 
opinions that West is worn down and un¬ 
able to enjoy his new life. 

Of Bossman Cooke’s infamous, Fin- 
leyesque meddling. West simply says. “If 
you know me, you know I’m stubborn. I 
am the Laker coach. No problems." Yet 
it is known that Cooke had promised 
West expensive new personnel and that 
West was livid when all those high-priced 
forwards changed teams early in the sea¬ 
son and Los Angeles didn’t get one. 

The two haven’t spoken in weeks, but 
from his absentee headquarters in Ve¬ 
gas, Cooke recently came up with a so¬ 
lution to Neumann’s weight problems. 
Cooke suggested to the front office that 
the Lakers tie a six-pound roast beef to 
Neumann’s waist during practice. When 
the workout was over and Neumann un¬ 
tied the roast, he would know what los¬ 
ing six pounds felt like. Naturally. Cooke 
also suggested the Lakers keep the meat 
and have dinner on him. 

“This is a silly business.” West says. 
“The travel exhausts me more than when 
I played. The pressure is no fun. I won’t 
stay in it for long. It’s a kids’ game and 
all a coach does is organize, condition 
and communicate. Other than that, 
you're at the mercy of your players. If a 
coach lakes himself seriously, he’s a fool. 

I don't take myself seriously.” 

But if the rest of the NBA doesn't take 
Los Angeles seriously, they too will be 
at the mercy of the Lakers. And. of 
course, the biggest fools of all. end 







THE DAY THE GOLD TURNED GREEN 

With Muhammad AH's trainer. Angelo Dundee, working in his corner. Olympic gold medalist Sugar Ray Leonard brought 
boxing back to Baltimore, whipping Luis Vega and collecting a coo! S40,044 in his professional debut by Pat Putnam 


Telegram to: Jimmy Carter. The 
White House. 

I respectfully invite you and your fam¬ 
ily to be present at my professional 
debut in Baltimore. Saturday. Feb. 5 at 
4:30 p.m. This will be my first bout since 
winning the Olympic gold medal at 
Montreal. If you are unable to attend, 
please tune in CBS television. With great 
expectations. Sincerely. 

Sugar Ray Leonard 

Now it was the turn of the one they call 
Sugar. His last fight had been against a 
Cuban in Montreal more than six months 
ago. and when it was over they had giv¬ 
en him a gold medal. “I’ll never fight 
again." Sugar Ray Leonard said then. 
“My journey has ended, my dream is ful¬ 
filled." But there he was last Saturday af¬ 


ternoon in Baltimore, climbing into the 
ring to face a sturdy Puerto Rican named 
Luis Vega, and for this six-round fight 
they would give him $40,044. 

"Why?" Leonard smiled at the ques¬ 
tion one day last week. At the Olympics 
he had said he would attend the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland rather than turn pro¬ 
fessional. "I guess you could say it was 
reality." he said. "And my responsibil¬ 
ities." Reality for Leonard is his mother 
Getha. a slender, attractive nurse. She 
suffered a mild heart attack just before 
the Olympics and no longer is able to 
work. Reality is his father Cicero, who 
is hospitalized with meningitis and tu¬ 
berculosis of the spine. Reality is the sup¬ 
port of his 3-year-old son. Ray Charles 
Leonard Jr. 

"Even then it wasn’t an easy decision.” 


Leonard said. "I meant it at the time 
when I said I didn't want to fight any¬ 
more. But I felt I owed it to my family. 
They are down and I am capable of lift¬ 
ing them up and putting them in a good 
financial position.” 

In addition, there were heavy outside 
pressures. After returning from Montreal, 
Leonard was besieged daily with offers 
to turn pro. and for endorsements and 
speaking engagements. People would call 
at 3 a.m. Strangers were always knock¬ 
ing at the door. The handsome 20-year- 
old shook his head at the memory. “The 
living room was always full of people." 
Leonard said. “They'd sit around all day. 
and half the time I didn't know who they 
were. Every time I opened the front door 
another stranger would walk in." 

Desperate. Leonard sought out an old 
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and trusted friend, Janks Morton, who 
had helped train him as an amateur. In 
turn, Morton introduced Leonard to an¬ 
other Maryland friend, attorney Mike 
Trainer. “I’d trust Mike with everything 
I own." Morton told Sugar Ray. 

Working gratis. Trainer lined up Leon¬ 
ard with Arthur Young and Co., the ac¬ 
counting firm, and a public-relations 
man, Charlie Brotman. Then he talked 
24 friends and business associates into 
underwriting Sugar Ray’s career with 
an investment of $21,000. to be repaid 
within four years at 8% interest. Final¬ 
ly, Trainer incorporated Leonard, the 
sole stockholder, as Sugar Ray Leonard. 
Inc. Leonard draws a $475 salary twice 
a month; the rest of what he earns will 
be invested. 

“You can’t believe the things Sugar 
Ray had been trying to do on his own.” 
Brotman said. "He just didn’t know how 
to say no. Everyone wanted him as a 
speaker, and he was running everywhere 
morning, noon and night.” 

Leonard signed on as a boxing ana¬ 
lyst with CBS, and last month in Las 
Vegas he worked at ringside when his 
Olympic teammates, Howard Davis and 
Leon Spinks, made their pro debuts. He 
has been offered roles in movies, and the 
people who made Roots say they wish 
he had come along sooner, that he was a 
natural for one of the parts. 

“The offers coming in are tremen¬ 
dous." said Brotman. "Motown records 
wants him to do a song for them. And 
the licensing people—dolls, games. T 
shirts—are talking numbers that spin my 
head. Hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
What Sugar Ray makes as a fighter prob¬ 
ably will be only one-third of what he 
makes overall.” 

On the recommendation of Muham¬ 
mad Ali, Leonard selected Angelo Dun¬ 
dee as his manager. Dundee, who has 
trained or managed 10 world champions 
and has been with Ali since his second 
professional fight, will work for 15% of 
what Leonard makes as a fighter. As 
trainer. Leonard picked Dave Jacobs, 
who has been with him since his earliest 
days as an amateur in Palmer Park. Md. 
With Jacobs in his corner. Sugar Ray 
won 145 of 150 amateur fights (with 75 
knockouts), three Golden Gloves titles, 
five international championships, two 
national AAU crowns, as well as Pan- 
American Games and Olympic gold 
medals. As an amateur, he was unbeaten 
in his last 40 fights, or since Jan. 17. 1973. 


“It's beautiful,” Leonard said. “I’m 
with people I trust. I was always afraid 
of being just a piece of someone’s prop¬ 
erty. with no say in my career. I don’t 
have to worry about that anymore. And 
as soon as I repay that $21,000. I'm my 
own man.” 

When Leonard announced he was 
turning pro, the city of Baltimore, which 
considers him a hometown boy although 
he lives a few miles to the south, said it 
would like to stage the fight. Baltimore 
promoters, however, were loath to come 
up with the money. "To heck with them,” 
said Louis Grasmick, a local lumberyard 
owner and a commissioner of Baltimore’s 
Civic Center. “I’ll put up $10,000 toward 
his purse." CBS came up with another 
$10,000. Leonard also was promised the 
first $5,000 after the live gate passed $30.- 
000 , and half of everything beyond that. 
The other half would go to the City of 
Baltimore, which acted as the promoter. 

Dundee was offered four opponents by 
matchmaker Eddie Hrica, and selected 
Vega, a low-slung brawler out of Read¬ 
ing, Pa. with a 14-8-3 record. “Vega’s 
no setup." said Dundee. “He’s tough and 
he knows how to fight. You can’t start 
ofT against stiffs. I want to know right 
away if Leonard will carry over into the 
pros the same type of potential he had 
in the amateurs. All of us have seen kids 
who look like world-beaters, but for some 
reason they don't make it when the mon¬ 
ey is on the line. Against a guy like Vega 
we’ll find out right away how well Ray 
is going to adjust.” 

At his noon workouts in the Civic 
Center, Leonard drew 500 to 800 fans, 
many of whom admitted they had never 
been to a fight. The match was bally- 
hooed on billboards, posters and even on 
the backs of buses, and by Friday night 
more than $47,000 worth of tickets had 
been sold. The highest previous indoor 
fight gate in the city was $41,000 for an 
Ali exhibition. 

But by Friday, even the gracious Leon¬ 
ard had become exhausted from the non¬ 
stop promotional campaign. Up early in 
the morning for a run. he went back to 
bed without eating breakfast. In the af¬ 
ternoon he took some friends and his son 
Ray Jr. to see the movie Rocky. That 
night he had been scheduled to make an 
apearance at a local Chinese restaurant. 
He had to say no. Instead, he had dinner 
at a downtown hotel and went to bed. 
Saturday morning he reappeared as fresh 
as ever. “The only thing I can find wrong 


with him." said Commissioner Dr. 
Charles Tommasello at the noon weigh- 
in and medical checkup, “is that he can’t 
stand cold hands.” 

Climbing into the ring that afternoon, 
Vega—nicknamed the Bull—looked as 
tough as Dundee had predicted. He had 
never been knocked off his feet. For this 
fight he would make only $650, and he 
knew a victory over Leonard would put 
him in line for bigger money. He was pre¬ 
dicting a knockout. 

A few minutes later Leonard entered 
the arena, a slender figure in a sharp 
purple robe he designed himself, and 
when the Civic Center’s PA system 
blared forth the Olympic theme song, the 
crowd went wild. Smiling. Leonard 
climbed into the ring. 

“When he does that,” said Jacobs, 
“something happens to him. Outside of 
the ring he’s a gentle, kind human being. 
In that ring he becomes a killer.” 

The fight started slowly—Vega, in the 
center of the ring, turning to follow the 
circling Leonard, who seemed content to 
run up points with his jab. Halfway 
through the second round, a different 
Leonard, a professional, emerged. He be¬ 
gan to work quickly, confidently, bang¬ 
ing away with furious combinations, al¬ 
though the long post-Olympic layoff had 
left him less than sharp. In the fourth 
round he sliced open the corner of Vega's 
left eye and had the Bull bleeding from 
the nose. The pace slowed in the fifth 
round, but for Vega it was only a mo¬ 
mentary respite. "Let’s see you back him 
up,” Dundee said to Leonard as he came 
out for the sixth and final round. Throw¬ 
ing murderous shots, Leonard bounced 
the game Puerto Rican about the ring, 
but at the end Vega was still on his feet. 

“It was like a replay of Rocky." Leon¬ 
ard said later. “I hit him so many com¬ 
binations and he still didn't go down. He 
was the courageous underdog and he was 
still in there at the end. Vega is a cham¬ 
pion, too.” 

The three officials gave every round 
to Leonard. The shutout was witnessed 
by 10.270 who paid $72,320. Adding 
Grasmick’s $10,000 and CBS’ $10,000 
brought Leonard’s share to $40,044. 
There’s no telling how much he might 
have taken home if he had ever made it 
to the Chinese restaurant. 

No matter. He’ll get another chance on 
April 2 in Baltimore. Grasmick has al¬ 
ready put up the first $ 10,000, and Jimmy 
Carter will get another invitation. end 
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THREE APPLICATIONS 
FOR ONE VACANCY 



Old champ Indiana has been evicted, but Michigan. Minnesota and Purdue 
are elbowing each other to occupy the Big Ten penthouse by Larry Keith 


T here was a time—March 29, 1976 to 
be exact—when a Michigan victory 
over Indiana would have given the Wol¬ 
verines the NCAA championship and 
cause for wild celebration. But when that 
victory finally came last Thursday night 
in Ann Arbor's Crisler Arena, Michigan's 
first over the Hoosiers since 1974. no¬ 
body cut down the nets or hoisted a tro¬ 
phy. Frankly. Michigan has more impor¬ 
tant things to worry about these days than 
Indiana. Although the young Hoosiers 
are improving, it is the veterans of Min¬ 
nesota and Purdue who are harrying the 
Wolverines. 

Just consider the results of last week, 
in which Michigan won twice, Minnesota 
once and Purdue split. All of this left the 
Wolverines (10—1) and Gophers <7—1) es¬ 
sentially tied for the Big Ten lead with 
one loss each, and the Boilermakers (8-2) 
right behind with two. But Purdue, im¬ 
proved by the return of senior Guard 
Bruce Parkinson, who was injured last 
season, is the only team to beat the Go¬ 
phers. Minnesota looks more imposing 


than a 12-foot snowdrift with Center 
Mike Thompson and Guards Ray Wil¬ 
liams and Osborne Lockhart combining 
for 56 points a game. (Alas, the Gophers 
are on NCAA probation and cannot par¬ 
ticipate in the playoffs.) 

Minnesota, in fact, is the very place 
the Wolverines were headed on Monday 
night after they had defeated the Hoo- 
siers 89-84 and Ohio State 93-72. Those 
victories were especially gratifying to 
Wolverine fans because they extended 
Michigan's overall record to 17-2, pro¬ 
tected its Top Ten and Big Ten ranking 
and, most important, halted a slump that 
had produced three closer-than-expected 
wins and one wider-than-expected defeat 
(99-87 to Northwestern). "If we had lost 
to Indiana,” said Coach John Orr, “we 
might not have played .500 ball the rest 
of the way.” 

Much has been expected of Michigan 
this season. This is. after all. the team 


that finished second in the nation last 
year and was picked by many to move 
up a notch this year. Providence thought 
so much of its double-overtime defeat of 
the Wolverines in late December that it 
printed a special pamphlet telling all 
about it. Orr may fret about complacen¬ 
cy. defensive lapses and offensive con¬ 
sistency. but can a lineup that includes 
Rickey (Shake 'n Bake) Green. Phil (The 
Hub) Hubbard and Steve (Grrrr) Grote 
be all bad? 

Hardly. There were plenty of indica¬ 
tions last week that the Wolverines were 
starting to ease on down, ease on down 
the road. Michigan ended a five-game los¬ 
ing streak to Indiana by sinking 10 con¬ 
secutive free throws in the final two min¬ 
utes to break a 79-all tie. Against Ohio 
State, ferocious defense helped turn the 
game into a fast-break drill—29 of the 
39 baskets came on dunks, layups and tip- 
ins. As for individual heroics. Green 
matched his career high of 32 points on 
Thursday, and on Saturday his apartment 
mate and former high school teammate. 
Forward John Robinson, scored his sea¬ 
son high of 22. One wonders what Rob¬ 
inson has been putting in those tuna cas¬ 
seroles he whips up for dinner. 

If there was a disappointment last 
week it was the play of the sophomore 
center. Hubbard, who fouled out against 
Indiana and scored only 17 points in two 
games. Orr was encouraged, though, that 
the Wolverines could manage so well 
without him. 

When Michigan is at its best, it is the 
most exciting team in the country, which 
could never be said of the school's foot¬ 
ball team. The Wolverine offense is a 
razzmatazz of alley oops, slam dunks and 
bombs away from 25 feet. On defense 
Michigan overplays, double-teams and 
tries to block any shot that does not 
scratch the ceiling. And even though 
there often seems to be chaos on the 
court, every bit of the attack is carefully 
programmed. 

The player who makes it go is the 6' I" 


Ray Williams of the Gophers and the Boilermakers' Bruce Parkinson are keeping their teams up 




Green, ihe team leader in scoring, steals 
and assists who also ranks improbably 
high in dunks and blocked shots. There 
are better shooters, defenders and play- 
makers among the nation’s guards but 
none is faster, quicker or generates more 
excitement. “He moves so fast." says an 
opponent, "you don't know where he’s 
coming from.” 

Surprisingly. Green was not hotly pur¬ 
sued while he was leading his Chicago 
high school team to the Illinois state 
championship. Michigan was the only 
Big Ten university to offer a scholarship, 
but even it did not get him until he im¬ 
proved his scholastic standing during two 
All-America seasons at Vincennes Junior 
College. Last year he and Indiana's Scott 
May were the only unanimous choices 
on the all-conference team 

Because of his rebounding. Hubbard 
may be even more valuable to the team 
than Green. With Kent Benson at In¬ 
diana and Thompson at Minnesota. Hub¬ 
bard is only the third-best center in the 
league but. if given the opportunity, he 
could probably become the best forward. 
The skinny 6' 7" sophomore showed his 
promise at that position while playing for 
the U.S. Olympic team. Michigan would 
gladly make the change, but so far its re¬ 
cruiting efforts have turned up no one 
better. Hubbard has an eye on a few pros¬ 
pects in his home state of Ohio, though. 
"I’m getting tired of being beat up." he 
says, "but if that is where the team needs 
me. I’ll stay. 1 just hope to get a chance 
before I leave to show what I can do at 
forward.” 

Green’s 21.1 scoring average and Hub¬ 
bard's 18.8 make them the only Wolver¬ 
ines in double figures, but Grote plays 
an important role also. He is. Orr says, 
“no patty-cake and at times looks as if 
he should be playing for Bo Schembeeh- 
ler. the football coach.” Two broken 
noses, a sprained thumb and torn car¬ 
tilage in his chest have not slowed him 
down a bit in his fourth season as a start¬ 
er. He manages to survive on toughness 
("I love to make my opponents feel bad"). 

Even with this collection of veteran 
talent. Orr worries that "we aren’t where 
we should be. I’m still having to make 
changes at the other forward position, 
which is something the very best teams 
never have to do. But I do believe we can 



Rickey Green, driving against Indiana, put away the old champs with a career-high 32 points 


beat any team we play without special ad¬ 
justments. Last season against Indiana we 
zoned some because we knew they were 
better than us. This year we played our 
own game and Indiana changed some 
things—a different lineup, a different of¬ 
fense to combat our press." 

If Michigan does return to the final 
four, credit should also go to Assistant 
Coach Bill Frieder. a self-made basket¬ 
ball man whose 24-hour devotion to the 
game makes the head coach and every¬ 
one else around him seem lax by com¬ 
parison. Orr has always had good assis¬ 
tants (Fred Snowden, now at Arizona: 
Jim Dutcher. now at Minnesota) and has 
always given them a great deal of respon¬ 
sibility and authority. Except for Orr's 
veto power and greater visibility. Fried¬ 
er is in many ways the head coach—mak¬ 
ing out the schedule, coordinating the re¬ 
cruiting. running the basketball camp. 


formulating and implementing much of 
the strategy. 

Frieder even points out. in case no one 
notices, that Orr began his string of three 
NCAA appearances when Frieder joined 
the staff. Indeed. Orr asked Frieder not 
to leave last year when he was consid¬ 
ering taking a head coaching job. "John's 
biggest attribute." says Frieder. “is his 
ability to hire good assistants. Otherwise 
I don’t think we would be as successful 
as we are.” 

So far the Michigan system has 
worked. It has been more than three years 
since somebody ran for student-body 
president on a Dump Orr platform. The 
team is winning. Crisler Arena is filled. 
And Orr can continue to be the nice guy 
he has always been without worrying 
about his job. Frieder will see to that. 
And if Frieder doesn’t, there are always 
Rickey Green and Phil Hubbard. end 
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RECORD RUN 
ON THE 
SOUTHERN SEA 


A classy fleet had to play ketch-up behind the big 
yacht Kialoa in the key race of the SORC series 

by Coles Phinizy 


A ny sailor of the Southern Ocean Racing Confer¬ 
ence awakening today after a long sleep would, 
like Rip Van Winkle, find the world greatly changed. 
Where are the handsome schooners and the sweet lit¬ 
tle yawls of yesteryear? Where are the pristine white 
yachts with the dreamy, faraway names? Where are 
Criollo, Caribbee. Wakiva, Kaiuna and kahuna'! 
They are gone, all gone. 

In their names and the sassy colors they wear, and 
in a half dozen more meaningful ways, the boats that 
have replaced such sweet old girls on the southern cir¬ 
cuit reflect the intensity of these times. The hot new 
boats in Classes B and C—where the live¬ 
liest action is—are called Imp. Gonnagitcha. Jack 
Knife , Bootlegger. Big Schott . Love Machine and 
Sweet Okole. (Sweet Okole is an innocent enough 
name until translated. The boat is a very light, wide- 
beamed craft with barely any taper to her stern; thus 
her name—which in Hawaiian pig English means 
“sweet behind”). 

In his famous Caribbean painting titled Gulf 
Stream. Winslow Homer portrayed a lone Bahami¬ 
an, forlornly adrift in a dismasted sloop, surrounded 
by sharks. If Big Schott, a hull almost identical to 
last year’s top circuit winner Williwaw. had been the 
boat depicted by Homer, the sharks would have been 
scared off. In addition to a bright boot top. Big Schott 
has a peach-colored deck and three wide stripes of 
red, yellow and orange running bow to stern on her 
topsides. Her spinnakers have seven colors that vi¬ 
brate. “When we set our chute behind you,” says Sey¬ 
more Sinett. the New Jerseyite who is campaigning 
her, "you know we're coming.” The topsides of Imp. 
the most successful boat on the circuit to date, are 
bright green—graduated stripes of green that increase 
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in intensity from her sheer line to waterline, as if she 
had been sitting in a large vat of paint when the tide 
went out. Love Machine is gun-metal gray with a 
bright green mast and transom and a green boot top 
and topside stripe to match. In color scheme she is a 
dead ringer for the mustard-gas shells that were nev¬ 
er fired in World War II. 

In the early days of the circuit the longest race 
used to start in St. Petersburg, Fla., the world’s sun¬ 
niest cemetery, and finish in swinging Havana. The 
sharp change in Cuba’s political climate in the late 
’50s put an end to that—and, all told, for the better. 
The 284-mile course from Sun City to Sin City was al¬ 
most a straight drop south. The St. Pete-Havana race 
was sometimes a drag and sometimes a gear buster, 
but either way, it rarely afforded a test on all points 
of sailing. In 1961 the finish line was switched to 
Fort Lauderdale, 40i miles from the stan by safe sea¬ 
way. For about 200 miles the new course runs along 
the old line to Havana. Then, beyond the shallow 
ground west of the Keys, it turns easterly in an arc 
and finally heads north, past Miami, to Lauderdale. 

This winter, what with the way the North Pole 
seems to have shifted from its normal position to the 
neighborhood of Buffalo, nobody, not even the smart¬ 
est blind mice employed by the National Weather Ser¬ 
vice, knew what sort of weather sailors on the circuit 
might expect. In the first of the six races that count 
for SORC points—a 138-miler from St. Pete down 
continued 

An immense spinnaker pulls Kialoa away from Scaramouche and 
Destination after the St Pete start. Below: Skipper Jim Kilroy. 








RECORD RUN continued 



the Gulf Coast to Boca Grande and 
back—a cold front swept through, giv¬ 
ing the fleet a fast run to the leeward 
mark. Then, after the larger boats had 
tacked a good part of the way home, the 
wind clocked enough for the smaller 
boats to reach along much of the return 
leg. As a consequence. Imp. Sweet Ok- 
ole. Love Machine. Gonnagitcha. Boot¬ 
legger and other flashy little One Ton 
and Two Ton devils did handsomely, 
beating most of the big Class A hulls on 
corrected time. 

Four days later, at the start of the St. 
Pete-Lauderdale race, it looked as if the 
64-boat fleet was in for more of the same. 
The fleet left Tampa Bay. pushed by an 


18-knot northeast wind. For half a day 
the wind stayed roughly northeast, fit¬ 
fully rising and falling. Then it slowly 
began clocking around, east to south to 
southwest and on to west. In this ordi¬ 
nary weather a 79-foot ketch with the 
sweet-sounding name of Kialoa gave her 
63 rivals a whomping such as no SORC 
fleet has suffered before. Before the race 
was more than 10 hours old. only the 
ketch Ondine. of almost identical rating, 
had any chance of taking any honors 
away from Kialoa. In the end Kialoa beat 
Ondine by two hours. 27 minutes. 

To avoid fluky conditions at the start, 
six miles of the course inside Tampa Bay 
were lopped off this year. Discounting 


Somewhere beneath spinnaker and blooper is the ketch Ondine. second finisher at Lauderdale 


40 minutes for this shortening, with a 
clocking of 42 hours, four minutes. 37 
seconds, Kialoa still beat the course rec¬ 
ord by two and a half hours, and did so 
in winds that rarely exceeded 18 knots 
and were usually much less. She scam¬ 
pered around to Fort Lauderdale so 
smartly that she reached the finish line 
an hour before the committee boat was 
on station. The committeemen dutifully 
logged in second-place Ondine when she 
crossed the line on the edge of dawn. 
Then they sat and sat and sat. from sun¬ 
up past sunset, waiting for a third boat, 
but none came. Astonished at the gap be¬ 
hind Kialoa and Ondine , Patrick Talbot, 
a member of the race jury, asked owner- 
skipper Jim Kilroy of Kialoa. "What did 
you do out there? Lay a minefield be¬ 
hind you?" A reporter suggested that the 
other 62 boats had been swallowed up 
in the Bermuda Triangle. 

Because of her long lines and two tall 
masts, outwardly Kialoa harks back to 
the beautiful hulls of yore, but the re¬ 
semblance is only skin deep. Inside, like 
the best of the fat little boats that she 
soundly thrashed in the Lauderdale race, 
she is a technological bomb. Winches 
sprout from her deck in profusion, like 
toadstools on a damp lawn. Skipper Kil¬ 
roy of Kialoa. son of a gambling gold 
miner, was bom 54 years ago in the In¬ 
dian town of Ruby on the south bank of 
the Yukon. He was raised and educated 
in Southern California, but despite his 
exposure to two contrasting environ¬ 
ments. neither noted for a surplus of nor¬ 
malcy. Kilroy is a man of level perspec¬ 
tive. He was an accomplished aviator and 
successful industrial developer before he 
ever took sailing seriously. “A sailboat 
race is not a crap shoot." he is wont to 
say. "Crap shooting may buy you a vic¬ 
tory once in a while, but in the long run 
it will kill you.” In the 30-odd races of 
50 miles or more in length in which she 
has competed in her short life of two 
and a half years, Kialoa has been first 
across the line every time, winning a re¬ 
spectable share of first and second places 
on corrected time against rivals great and 
small. Her Lauderdale win is certainly 
one of her top performances, and the best 
way to appreciate it is by trying to de¬ 
tract from it as much as possible. 

On the southern circuit this year as 
last, there is no overall winner officially: 
the emphasis is on class winners in two 
separate divisions. All boats dating be¬ 
fore 1974 qualify for Division I. the 
continued 
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RECORD RUN continued 

newer craft for Division II. In a race as 
long as Lauderdale, where boats of dif¬ 
ferent ratings may be well strung out 
along the course, changes in wind speed 
or direction may favor the front of the 
pack more than the back, or vice versa. 
Although the wind was swinging during 
this year's race, it did not really hit many 
of the fleet hard on the nose for long. 
Some Class C and Class B boats in both 
divisions fell into holes in the wind 
around Rebecca Shoals, where the course 
begins to bend to the east. Throughout 
the race the wind gradually slackened, 
thus giving the smaller boats the slows 
as Kialoa neared the finish line. This ac¬ 
counts for a good bit of her huge mar¬ 
gin, but it is not explanation enough. In 
her own Class A of Division II, Kialoa 
gave time allowances ranging from 6'A 
to more than 10 hours to 12 rivals. Thus, 
there were contenders who should have 
been moving through the same weather, 
fairly close to her at least through the 
first half of the race, but somehow they 
could not hold the pace. The biggest time 
allowance Kialoa gave away in her di¬ 
vision was 17 hours, 37 minutes, to Cold 
Gold , a 34-foot sloop. If she had given 
the same liberal allowance to all her 39 
other rivals in Division II, she still would 
have won division and class. 

The third boat across the line—15 
hours behind Kialoa —was Dora IV, a 
Class A boat in Division I, skippered by 
Ted Turner, the temporarily banished 
baseball baron. An hour later along came 
another oldie. Heritage, the one-time 
America’s Cup hopeful. Then, through 
the third night, boats poured across the 
line as if a dam had broken. 

Just before 4 a.m.. Imp, the little multi- 
green monster, showed up. She was pre¬ 
ceded by five rivals in Class B of Di¬ 
vision II, but saved her time to win her 
class again. Shortly after seven o’clock 
the first Class C boat. Sweet Okole, fin¬ 
ished. Afterward, three of her crew were 
lounging around a yacht club pool, shed¬ 
ding huge crocodile tears. It had been 
Okole's third straight win, but, they la¬ 
mented, with such poor, slumping wind, 
their big-bottomed beauty had not had a 
chance to show what she could really do. 

There had been only one really big 
winner, but by the time most of the fleet 
was in and crews had gathered to have a 
drink and hash over the happenings at 
sea (becoming more exuberant with each 
recounting) it was hard to believe that 
anybody had been a loser. end 


ANOTHER WIN 
FOR BANCROFT 

ANOTHER WIN 
FOR BORG. 



Bjorn Borg and 
Bancroft won again — 
this time the $ 100,000 
Grand Slam Tennis 
Tournament — beating 
the world's best. You 
too can get into the 
winning habit. Try a 
top-quality hand¬ 
crafted Bancroft racket. 
Borg does and he wins 
with it. Get a winner- 
get a Bancroft. 

Rancmft 

A Better Brand of Tennis 
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Some come to ski, 
but many come to ski and be 
seen doing their number, and there are 
no better spots than the trails under the lift lines. 
From California's Mammoth Mountain at 
right, where Chair No. 3 is front row center, to the runs 
on the following pages, all the best slopes are really a stage. 
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Look, Ma: look, everybody Ibis is me leaping off the edge of the world and right into their laps on Al's Run at Taos. 



Gelandespnngen for the folks in the gondola at Mammoth 



Skiing the Lift Line from the run of the same name at Sugarbush 














Lift Lines continued 


Mil 

Just Sort Of 


Haonened 


by William Oscar Johnson 


It is possible that nobody knew it would work out this way. 
Back in the '40s the main concern of most U.S. ski area op¬ 
erators was to build a device that would get the customers 
up the hill so they could ski down. And it followed that 
these ski lifts should be constructed according to the ru¬ 
dimentary geometric principle that the shortest—and cheap¬ 
est—distance between two points is a straight line. Usually, 
the shortest way up also turned out to be the steepest, and 
as a result the terrain under a lift line is just about the mean¬ 
est on the mountain. 

So far. so good. But one thing the resort operators hadn’t 
figured on was that skiers like to show off and where better 
than on the hairiest trails on the mountain? Thus, no soon¬ 
er would a new lift be installed and its rocks, stumps and 
tower bases covered with snow than there the skiers came, 
bombing right down the lift lines. The trails, often peril¬ 
ously narrow, became a stage for winter theater: everybody 
did his act for the benefit of the audience riding the chairs 
and gondola cars, wheeling, jumping, tight-turning—and 
falling. Knowing a profitable thing when they saw it, the 
area operators then began to do their best to help the hot 
dogs, clearing the lift lines completely of trees and groom¬ 
ing the trails below. It all seems to have worked out well. 

Chan Weller, director of marketing at Sugarbush in War¬ 
ren, Vt., says, “Sometimes instead of going directly from 
Point A to Point B, we build a lift from Point A to Point B- 
plus—-just so we can stay with the fall line and have the 
sort of terrain that we can make a run out of. It may cost 
more, but there is nothing like a great lift line to keep skiers 


happy.” Ernie Blake, founder of New Mexico’s Taos resort, 
says, “One of the most important things at any area is boost¬ 
ing the ego of the hotshot who wants to show off for his girl 
friend and all his friends on the chair lift. Our greatest lift 
line run is Al’s Run, and everyone who skis Taos insists on 
going down it. Even snowplow skiers get up there; those 
snowplowers push an awful lot of snow down the moun¬ 
tain when they go. but a lift line attracts them all.” 

At Sugarbush, says Weller, the management sometimes 
arranges for 30 or 40 ski-school instructors to be at the top 
of one of their best lift lines—the Mall or Hot Shot—just as 
the first chairloads of ski-school students are on the way up 
the mountain. “Then we send the instructors flying down 
the slope, two dozen, three dozen fantastic skiers, flying 
down through moguls and powder, hollering and yelling all 
the way. You can’t imagine what that does for those people 
riding the lift. It gets them all excited; they come off the 
chairs quivering for action. They love their lessons and 
they’re all worked up. In fact, lift line skiing can really get a 
whole mountain together. You run the line; all your friends 
see you. they holler down at you. That night in the bars 
you’re all talking about how you saw each other running 
the line. It’s a great feeling.” 

The fact that it is also entertainment is confirmed by the 
names of typical lift line runs from Catamount in New 
York to Mammoth Mountain in California, names that re¬ 
flect the true motives of many skiers: Limelight, Exhibition, 
Hot Shot, Stage Center, Look Ma!, Showcase, Stargazer, 
Twilight Zone and Curtain Up. end 


Everybody watching? The Aspen audience never 
fails to get a lift out of a backscratcher on Ruthie's Run 
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A student at the University of Hawaii Medical 


DORMANT NO MORE, 
DUNCAN IS ERUPTING 


A so-so miter, Duncan Macdonald, the 
son of a Hawaiian vutcanotogist, has 
burst into prominence by breaking the 
U.S. 5,000 record and winning races 
from two mites up to the marathon 

by KENNY MOORE 


A s Duncan Macdonald sits on the 
rough stone of the seawall beside 
Honolulu’s yacht harbor, he gets more 
and more uncomfortable. He is trying to 
do a favor for a friend by describing the 
day last August in Stockholm when he 
set the American 5,000-meter record of 
13:19.4. Somehow, on this mild Decem¬ 
ber afternoon, with Christmas crowds 
jamming the shopping center across the 
street, that race seems distant and vague¬ 
ly embarrassing. “There was a rabbit for 
the first two miles,” he says, his tone flat, 
“but he was eight or 10 seconds slower 
than world-record pace. Then Rod Dix¬ 
on [of New Zealand, who had been 
fourth in the Olympic 5.000] led for a ki¬ 
lometer, but he was not very fast either. 
I think he was saving up for a kick to 
make sure he won. I didn’t let him do 
it.” Macdonald’s preventive measure was 


to set off on a scorching drive over the 
last three laps, forcing the race back into 
record country. “Dixon took me right at 
the bell for the final lap. Down the last 
backstretch I lengthened my stride, some¬ 
thing that usually doesn’t happen, and I 
discovered he wasn’t getting away. I 
didn’t feel I was in control, but at least I 
hadn’t given up. Then on the turn I found 
something. I started to lift, passed him 
at the head of the stretch and just blew 
on in. Surprised the hell out of me.” 

Macdonald is unmoved during this re¬ 
cital. but sitting beside him is his wife of 
two years. Darby Meyer, who was there 
that day in Stockholm, and now her eyes 
are shining. “I was absolutely aston¬ 
ished,” she says. “1 had never seen Dun¬ 
can kick before." 

No one had. Long a good journeyman 
miler (he ran a 3:59.6 for Stanford as far 
back as 1970). Macdonald was known for 
his ability to set a brisk pace and then suc¬ 
cumb to the kicks of others. But his sprint 
last August capped the most abrupt rise 
of an American distance runner since 
Gerry Lindgren came out of high school 
in 1964 and toppled the Russians in the 
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10.000. Macdonald had run his first se¬ 
rious 5,000 only two months before his 
record. Three weeks later he made the 
Olympic team. In Montreal a tactical er¬ 
ror in his 5,000 heat cost him a spot in 
the final, but 13 days later he was the 
American record holder, slicing 2.8 sec¬ 
onds from the late Steve Prefontaine’s 
best of 13:22.2. 

Now, at 28, with a winter of careful 
training behind him and a genuine cu¬ 
riosity about how close he might come 
to Emile Puttemans’ world record of 
13:13.0, Duncan Macdonald is perhaps 
the world’s most promising runner. How 
he managed this transition is a tale filled 
with wonder—a considerable amount of 
it his own—all the more so because he 
did it while suffering the vicissitudes of 
medical school, tendon surgery and a 
house built largely of window frames. 

Macdonald was born on the island of 
Hawaii, where his father is a vulcanol- 
ogist. He went to high school in Kailua, 
on the windward side of Oahu, where 
he set state records in the mile (4:11.8) 
and 880 (a still standing 1:52.7), records 
distinguished by the paucity of training 


that led up to them. A classmate recent¬ 
ly recalled that Duncan was a runner, 
“But all I remember about him then was 
that he really liked beer." Macdonald, 
overhearing the comment, gave his class¬ 
mate a composed little smile. “Nothing 
has changed." he said. 

In the backwater that was Hawaii high 
school track, Macdonald’s gifts found lit¬ 
tle test. “After about three meets I had 
raced everybody in the state.” he says. 
The challenges did not begin until he ar¬ 
rived at Stanford in 1967. “It took me a 
while to grow into my pond again. There 
were shocks that might not have been so 
severe if I’d been from California with 
its vast pool of competition." 

Some of that adjustment entailed the 
working out of a problem familiar to most 
intelligent athletes, one which may still 
touch Macdonald. His roommate. Olym¬ 
pic marathoner Don Kardong, describes 
running at Stanford: “You never had a 
sense that your duty was simply four 
years of competition. Instead, running 
was just one option among many, and 
you had to develop your own feelings 
about what you were going to do with 
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it. It wasn’t exactly non-pressure: it was 
humane. Marshall Clark, who coaches 
the distance runners, knows there are 
other things in your life. That was im¬ 
portant to Duncan because he was known 
as the wonder runner in Hawaii, but he 
felt he was more than that.” 

Scattering his energies for his first two 
seasons, Macdonald ran without distinc¬ 
tion. Then, in his junior year, having dis¬ 
covered the fascination of biology, a 
major which would eventually lead him 
to medicine, he turned to running in ear¬ 
nest. In an early-season meet against Or¬ 
egon he led most of the mile, then 
watched helplessly as four Webfoot run¬ 
ners cruised by on the last lap. “He came 
up in the stands afterward,” recalls Clark. 
“He was beet red, with fury in his eyes, 
a kind of twisted smirk on his face. I 
pointed out that the Oregon runners were 
still jogging, cooling down, and how it 
might be a good idea to go talk to them 
and find out what they did differently. ‘I 
will,’ he said. 'That’s the last time they 
do that to me.' And at the Pac-8 meet 
later that year he went under four min¬ 
utes, and only one Oregon runner—Ros- 
coe Divine—beat him.” 

But Macdonald was not a lucky run¬ 
ner. “There were always freaky injuries 
and illnesses, sprains and poison oak,” 
says Clark. “After his 3:59.6—still the 
only sub-four-minute mile ever run by a 
Stanford undergraduate—he developed a 
strange nerve problem in his leg. He 
couldn't make the final in the NCAA 
meet. I remember him standing behind 
the awards platform while the first six 
got their medals, and his expression was 
like that on the day of the Oregon dual 
meet. He was terribly upset." Clark 
thinks for a moment. “We never talked 
about those disappointments, although I 
could with other runners, but they were 
there.” 

These silences were a measure of the 
potency of his disappointments. They 
surely fired Macdonald’s running during 
his last year at Stanford. Where twice be¬ 
fore he had turned down trips to the 
NCAA cross-country meet because he 
felt unqualified for the six-mile distance, 
he now began setting course records. 
“His mileage went up. His motivation 
went up.” says Clark. 

It must have helped to room with Kar- 
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DUNCAN IS ERUPTING continued 


dong, a frolicsome soul, who was to fin¬ 
ish fourth in the Montreal marathon. 
Kardong’s gentle, tangential wit—at one 
time he espoused the nutritive virtues of 
Froot Loops and beer—has resulted in a 
nickname which he congenially uses. A 
friend returning from a long run once 
found on his doormat a message con¬ 
structed of hundreds of tiny fir twigs 
painstakingly collected from the yard. In 
script, it read, “Dingy was here.” 

Now a sixth grade teacher in Spokane, 
Kardong is as free of anxiety as any sen¬ 
tient mortal can be. Yet, beside Macdon¬ 
ald, he seems a type-A compulsive. “It 
is just that I have never seen Duncan do 
anything on time,” Kardong says. “It’s 
one reason why he is to be treasured. 
He’s just operating in a completely dif¬ 
ferent time frame. He is correct when he 
says he is just now reaching maturity at 
28. That doesn’t have anything to do with 
the physiology of a runner. It just means 
he’s finally gotten around to doing a few 
things.” 

Frank Shorter, for one, finds such a 
measured unfolding to Macdonald’s ad¬ 
vantage. “Patience really is a virtue in 
what we do,” he says. “By that I mean 
having the faith in your own training and 
talent to carry you through the years it 
takes to improve. There is that certainty 
about Duncan. You know he’s going to 
be a lot better. It’s scary.” 

These observations of internal com¬ 


pensatory drives and inevitable greatness 
leave Macdonald cold. He believes his 
motives essentially are unchanged from 
when he began running in the eighth 
grade. “Basically, I just like it, and I like 
it best when it’s fast. I don’t gel a par¬ 
ticular thrill out of beating people. Al¬ 
though there are a few...." 

“Who?” 

“I'm not telling. It’s all so tactical any¬ 
way. Only thing worse than leading all 
the way and getting outkicked is follow¬ 
ing all the way and getting outkicked.” 

Kardong insists on the last word on 
the subject. "Duncan is very competitive, 
but not in a normal way. He was famous 
for the intensity of his interval workouts. 
No one could stay with him. Still, he is 
so low key off the track that you suspect 
running may be his way of screaming.” 

In the Munich Olympic year, the 
scream was more of a moan. By 1972 
his personal best for the mile was down 
to 3:58.4. At the Trials. Macdonald ran 
strongly in all his races, but despite the 
fastest last lap of his life in the 1,500- 
meter finals, he could not match the fin¬ 
ishing speed of Jim Ryun. Dave Wottle 
and three others and finished sixth. Nev¬ 
ertheless. he toured Europe that summer 
and even showed up in the Olympic Vil¬ 
lage with a superbly forged pass. In 1973 
Macdonald began medical school at the 
University of Hawaii. "By that time I fig¬ 
ured I was a marathoner simply because 



At the Honolulu Medical Croup laboratory, Macdonald examines a zoo elephant's 72 pound heart 


it seemed to be my one opportunity to 
continue running,” he says. “My right 
Achilles tendon [noticeably thicker than 
his left because of scar tissue] was being 
affected by work on the track." Macdon¬ 
ald won the Honolulu marathon that year 
in a modest 2:28, but the following spring 
the tendon needed surgery. 

He recuperated in a shack in over¬ 
grown Palolo Valley behind Honolulu, a 
dwelling which began life as a bamboo 
pole between a couple of trees with a 
plastic sheet thrown over it. “Then it 
gradually grew up with layers of window 
frames and storm doors that we’d move 
around according to the direction of the 
rain,” he says. “Still, it was only the size 
of a small living room and wouldn't pass 
any conceivable health code, what with 
the centipedes and mosquitoes." Mac¬ 
donald tells of all this with the horrify¬ 
ing zest of a survivor, and. in fact, 1974- 
75 certainly was the nadir of his running 
life. “Yeah, I guess it was awful, slog¬ 
ging in my cast through the mud. fight¬ 
ing the cockroaches for possession of my 
medical books." 

Eventually. Macdonald began to jog 
and then run again, somehow wedging 
in the lime amid his studies. He now con¬ 
fides the lesson of his experience in com¬ 
bining training and medical school: “It 
can’t be done." Pressed, he allows that 
if one is a distance runner who seldom 
needs a track or weight room, one might 
have a chance, although "there is a rath¬ 
er primal conflict between sleeping and 
not sleeping.” Never a lengthy trainer— 
70 miles per week suits him nicely, while 
Shorter often does twice that—Macdon¬ 
ald napped every day in the medical li¬ 
brary of his assigned hospital, snoring 
beside the bemused physicians. “When 
I enter my internship and residency. I'll 
have to cut way back,” he says. Until 
then, however, Macdonald has been able 
to take some time away from school to 
run. Thus, he arrived at the summer of 
’76 in unusual condition: sound and 
fit. 

“His tendon was holding together, and 
he was strong from those years of dis¬ 
tance since the last Olympics," says 
Clark. “He just needed races.” They were 
hard to find. “The meet directors were 
not really overjoyed to see him at the 
Fresno and Modesto Relays early last 
year. They remembered him as a miler." 

At his own expense, Macdonald trav¬ 
eled to Eugene, Ore. in June for the Pre- 
fontaine Classic 5.000. still without any 
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qualifying mark for the Olympic Trials. 
“He knew he wasn’t fast enough for the 
1,500,” says Kardong. “The move up in 
distance had the look of desperation, but 
he felt ready for it." The trouble was get¬ 
ting into the race. Meet Director Wade 
Bell, the 1968 Olympic half-miler and a 
crusty sort, wanted Duncan to stick to 
the 1,500. But a friend on the infield man¬ 
aged to switch Macdonald’s entry in the 
last half hour before the gun. As the race 
was in progress. Bell looked up and said. 
"Is that Macdonald in there?” 

“Yep. Doing pretty well, too.” 

"He’d better." 

Exchanging the lead with Paul Geis 
of the Oregon Track Club through the 
last mile and finishing second in 13:33.2. 
Macdonald cut his best time by nearly a 
minute, whipping, among others, Don 
Kardong. 

In the Trials run on the same track, 
Macdonald laid a plan based on a mil- 
er’s ability to sustain a hard pace for 2 X A 
laps. He ran easily with the favorite, Dick 
Buerkle, until they were well ahead of 
the field, clearly on their way to Mon¬ 
treal. and though he didn’t need to, Mac¬ 
donald burned the last 2Vi laps anyway, 
forcing Buerkle to a 13:26.6 win. Again 
Macdonald improved, to 13:29.6. “I 
couldn't believe that he was so casual be¬ 
fore it all,” a friend recalls. “On the track 
he seemed transformed from the mild. 
mischievous, funny guy 1 know. When it 
was over and he had made the team, 
someone threw a flower lei over his 
shoulders, and he was trotting around in 
a daze, totally unaware that the crowd 
was mad for him. He saw me by the fence 
and came over and said very directly. 
’You had something to do with this. 
Thank you.’ There was a shining grati¬ 
fication in his eyes. But later, away from 
the track, he was right back to normal, 
uncomfortable and silly under all the 
praise.” 

The praise has kept coming because 
Macdonald, running with ever greater as¬ 
surance, has kept winning. Last Decem¬ 
ber he won the Honolulu marathon from 
Boston champion Jack Fultz and 1,600 
others in a personal best 2:20:32—this 
after a week of assisting in the delivery 
of babies. That meet was something of a 
reunion with Marshall Clark, whom he 
had not seen since before the Trials, and 
the coach made the most of it, planting 
a kiss on Macdonald’s ear. “From all the 
old team.” he said, perpetuating the en¬ 
demic Stanford wackiness. Then, in the 


Sunkist Indoor meet's two-mile in Los 
Angeles three weeks ago, he easily han¬ 
dled Craig Virgin. Geis and Shorter. 

A child of the islands. Macdonald has 
seldom considered leaving. To learn 
something of his feeling for the Hawai¬ 
ian environment, one simply need tag 
along with him and Darby and their three 
white poi (mongrel) dogs as they hike a 
trail through a section of the lush Koo- 
lau Range, the spine of Oahu. On this 
bright day the northwesterly trade winds 
are driving chunky grey-bottom clouds 
over the cliffs. The trail curls through 
moist ravines covered with ginger and 
maidenhair fern. Thick-bofed eucalypts 
give off a sinus-opening fragrance. Dun¬ 
can walks quietly for a while, finally pro¬ 
nouncing “This is Hawaii!” over a place 
where guavas cover the trail with a pink, 
aromatic mush. Walking over the goo 
sends up clouds of fruit flies. 

Darby, too. is a medical student, now 
some months ahead of Duncan because 
of his Olympic dawdling. Though Darby 
had gone to Punahou School in Hono¬ 
lulu, they met in medical school. “It was 
alphabetical,” says Duncan, “but a fel¬ 
low named Ed Mandac was under some 
sort of cloud and wasn’t permitted to sit 
between Macdonald and Meyer. That’s 
all it took.” 

Macdonald’s mainland friends will try 
to make a case for his being secretive by 
saying he concealed his marriage for a 
year and a half. “Not really fair,” he says. 
“I just don’t write many letters.” Because 
Darby kept her last name, it was a year 
before most of their class knew. “It's not 
the sort of thing you lead off a conver¬ 
sation with,” she says, unconvincingly. 
"Duncan doesn't, anyway.” 

Macdonald points to a snaky-trunked, 
palmlike plant, “/e/e,” he says. “It’s sa¬ 
cred.” Behind his hip he unsuccessfully 
conceals the book from which he has 
gained this tidbit. A few yards beyond 
where a sign announces Pauoa Flats, the 
trail suddenly plunges down a rocky prec¬ 
ipice to a clearing among large, shaggy 
paperbark trees. Macdonald, without re¬ 
course to his book, relates how this area 
has been denuded twice in the last 150 
years, once by sandalwood hunters, then 
by foresters logging koa. He ends with 
the startling assertion that “eucalyptus is 
technically a grass.” Darby howls in dis¬ 
belief. The book is mute and they press 
on past a huge stand of bamboo, dark 
green vertical shafts clacking in the wind. 
They discuss their plans for the coming 


months, which include preccptorships in 
doctors’ offices on the island of Hawaii, 
then stints in a hospital emergency room. 
“Pulling oyster forks from people's 
tongues,” says Duncan. 

In May, Macdonald will be free to 
race one last summer before the demands 
of internship press. Because the men 
ahead of him on last year’s list of best 
5,000 times are either Europeans or New 
Zealanders who will be racing in Eu¬ 
rope. his training is directed toward a 
tour of the fast Scandinavian tracks. He 
admits to an uncommon eagerness. "I 
love to travel anyway, and it’s hard not 
to be obsessed in a situation where it real¬ 
ly looks like you can do something. There 
is a trap there, the same as when you’ve 
been injured and you’re trying to make 
up for lost time. You overdo it and kill 
yourself.” 

Might a successful season for Macdon¬ 
ald raise the temptation to postpone his 
internship and keep running? “I'm afraid 
to put it off for fear I’ll never get around 
to it.” he says. “Which would be rela¬ 
tively disastrous for the rest of my life.” 
Thus, by the summer of’78 he likely will 
be learning a medical specialty “and run- 
ningjust to preserve my sanity." 

The walk has nearly completed a loop 
of some five miles. The final 100 yards 
of trail back to the road crosses private 
land. A terraced hillside rises to a rather 
sumptuous home, and down this slope 
races a snarling dog. Darby hustles the 
Macdonald dogs away, while Duncan 
stands calmly to deflect this attack. The 
watchdog shoots across a graveled walk 
and leaps, its head seeming to bounce 
from Macdonald's leg as if it has struck 
wood. It retreats, and so does Duncan, 
bowing. Walking away, it is clear that 
Macdonald has been bitten. He pulls up 
his pant leg to reveal a bloody tear in his 
shin. 

Observing his response, one thinks of 
other runners’ reactions to such an event. 
Frank Shorter—frightened of all dogs 
save his own—would have figured a way 
to put anyone, even Darby, between him¬ 
self and that animal. Prefontaine—who 
ran from nothing—might have been bit¬ 
ten, but would have surely bitten back. 

Macdonald? He turns from examining 
his lacerated limb and considers. "1 
wasn't even moving.” he says finally in a 
puzzled tone. “I find that rather rude." 

As he proceeds down the path, it seems 
that American three-mile tradition has 
passed to capable, polite hands. end 
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COLLEGE basketball Kent Hannon 


Winning is 
the order of 
the day 

A salute to /Ml. not long ago 1-25, 
but now marching toward a 25-1 record 








1 


Ron Carter leads the Keydet scoring parade 


A n alumnus of VMI who had not been 
heard from in years telephoned the 
athletic office in Lexington, Va. the oth¬ 
er day and, given the perennial short¬ 
comings of the school’s basketball team, 
made what sounded like a ridiculously 
presumptuous request. 

“Do you think I'll be able to get tick¬ 
ets to our first-round game in the NCAA 
tournament?” he asked. 

Hey. buddy, this is Virginia Military 
Institute you're talking about. Surely you 
haven't forgotten the Old Barracks that 
look as homey as Leavenworth, that 6:45 
a.m. wakeup call, standing your bed 
against the wall from reveille until after 
supper, the freshman Rat Line, hazing, 
demerits, marching and all those other 
endearing customs that may explain why 
the basketball team was 1-25 as recently 
as 1971? So what if the guys in the '50s 
haircuts got a few lucky breaks last sea¬ 
son and came astonishingly close to 
reaching the Final Four. What do you ex¬ 
pect for an encore—a 25-1 reversal and 
another trip to the NCAAs? 

Well, why not? That is exactly what 
is likely to happen in Lexington. Count¬ 
ing last week's victories over Furman 
(99-86) and Hampden-Sydney (94-78), 
the Keydets (Southern drawl for “ca¬ 
dets”) are 18-1 and have won 17 straight 
since Virginia beat them 55-50 in the sec¬ 
ond game of the season. Barring unfore¬ 
seen disasters, they should win the rest 
of their games to finish the regular sea¬ 
son 25-1, then sweep through the South¬ 
ern Conference tournament in nearby 
Roanoke. In that event. Coach Charlie 
Schmaus’ team would meet the winner 
of the Eastern Collegiate Basketball 
League, which might mean a rematch 
with Rutgers. And that would be inter¬ 
esting because the Scarlet Knights had a 
bit of trouble with two VMI players be¬ 
fore stopping the Keydets 91-75 in the 
finals of the 1976 Eastern Regional in 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Those two players. Forwards Ron Car¬ 
ter and Will Bynum, are both 6' 5" and 
extremely skinny and will wind up one- 
two in career scoring before they leave 
VMI. There all similarities between the 
teammates end. 

Bynum, a senior, is a long-necked 
goose from Sumter, S.C., with sloping 
shoulders and soft blond hair that is cut 
so short his ears seem to stick out. “Yeah, 
somebody wrote that I looked like I 


stepped right off Huck Finn’s raft,” says 
Bynum with a mixture of humor and dis¬ 
gust. “Well, sir. I’ve got news for you. I 
came to VMI because I was a basketball 
player, not because I had an uncontrol¬ 
lable urge to carry a rifle around all day.” 
A civil engineering major with a 3.9 grade 
average last semester, Bynum totaled 42 
points in the 1976 NCAA tournament 
upsets of Tennessee and DcPaul, then 
had 34 in the loss to Rutgers. 

The Keydets might have stopped the 
Scarlet Knights’ 30-game winning streak 
that night if Carter, who shot 22 for 37 
in the tournament, hadn’t acquired four 
fouls in the first half. VMI was still in 
the thick of the contest at the time and 
Bynum wasn’t even warmed up. From 
the playgrounds of Pittsburgh, Carter re¬ 
members: “The guys back home said I 
was wasting my time going to a place 
like VMI—not that they had ever heard 
of it. But I was a sad case coming out of 
high school. I couldn’t do anything. Take 
that back, I was an expert at double drib¬ 
bling and at stepping without dribbling,” 

While Bynum operates mainly outside. 
Carter works the creases, driving to the 
hoop through dangerously narrow gaps 
and improvising en route. At one point 
against Hampden-Sydney he started his 
takeoff near the foul line with the idea 
of soaring in for a slam dunk. Suddenly 
confronted by a defender intent upon 
drawing an offensive foul. Carter altered 
his thrust at the last instant, brought the 
ball well below his waist to avoid a flail¬ 
ing arm and swished what looked like a 
15-foot layup. He was also fouled and 
made the free throw. 

Carter is averaging 21.3 points per 
game and shooting .547. Bynum’s num¬ 
bers are 17.7 and .575, and the other three 
VMI starters are also legitimate talents. 
At 6' 7" and 214 pounds. Center Dave 
Montgomery is no makeshift pivotman. 
He led the Southern Conference in shoot¬ 
ing percentage last year (.649). and his 
.632 mark is currently among the 10 best 
in the nation. He came to VMI because 
his Baltimore high school was on strike 
most of his senior year and recruiters for¬ 
got about him. “Dave is about the big¬ 
gest player 1 can remember here.” says 
Schmaus, “but there are no height re¬ 
strictions at VMI. We’d put two beds to¬ 
gether if we had to.” 

Guard John Krovic is known as Leg¬ 
end around the post because of his long- 
con tinned 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


range bombs. Point Guard Kelly Lom¬ 
bard is one of the few inconsistent 
marksmen on a team that shoots .538. 
But Lombard makes up for this with the 
kind of red-faced hustle that produced 
10 assists and no turnovers against Fur¬ 
man. He runs the Keydets’ fast break, 
and with help from the pep band, which 
plays the William Tell overture at top vol¬ 
ume during games, it is devastating. 

Obviously, ail this talk about win¬ 
ning back-to-back conference crowns 
and a scarcity of NCAA tickets rep¬ 
resents quite an achievement for a school 
of 1,200 cadets that had to beat The Cit¬ 
adel in overtime to gain that single vic¬ 
tory in 1971. Those Keydets played so 
poorly that the coaching staff put to¬ 
gether the Funny Film, so called be¬ 
cause it contained classic game footage 
of VMI missing open layups, kicking 
the ball out of bounds and bumping 
heads on defense. The producer of this 
epic and. ironically, the man who even¬ 
tually masterminded last year’s 22-10 
comeback—the Keydets' first winning 
season since 1941—was Bill Blair who 
claims to have been “the worst cadet in 
VMI history.” When Blair left VMI af¬ 
ter last year’s heroics to become head 
coach at Colorado, his assistant, 
Schmaus, stepped in. 

“I recruited all these guys you see 
here." says Schmaus, whose VMI career 
scoring record was broken by Bynum and 
Krovic on the same night earlier in the 
season. Schmaus’ rebound mark will soon 
belong to Montgomery, a junior, and the 
coach will eventually rank fourth in scor¬ 
ing when Carter, another junior, lakes 
over the lead. “But VMI isn’t the easiest 
place to sell,” Schmaus says. “I remem¬ 
ber thinking that if I had known all the 
harsh realities of life when I visited, I 
probably would not have come. Yet my 
philosophy has not been to recruit mil¬ 
itary types who are good basketball play¬ 
ers. They don’t exist. We try to attract 
good athletes who can accept the mil¬ 
itary way of life. Maybe we don’t tell re¬ 
cruits the whole truth all at once, but we 
don’t lie, either. 1 found that if you can 
get through your first year without crack¬ 
ing under the pressure, you can really 
enjoy yourself here.” 

Bynum, a private first class who has 
made no attempts to gain a higher rank, 
concedes that athletes have an easier 
time than non-athletes at VMI. “We 
don’t have to march to dinner or sup¬ 
per during the season,” he says. “We 


can sleep in on game day if we don’t 
have a class and. of course, we get to 
leave the post a lot for games, which is 
a relief. But the corps accepts this a lot 
better now that they’ve started getting 
something out of it. When we beat De- 
Paul last year to make it to the finals of 
the regionals, classes were called off on 
Friday and Saturday, even confinements 
were canceled.” 

Carter, on the other hand, is a master 
sergeant who wants to become an Air 
Force pilot. He was in charge of making 
sure that dress uniforms were cleaned 
and pressed in preparation for the pres¬ 
idential inaugural parade in which a 
corps of VMI cadets marched. Carter 
would have taken part himself if he 
hadn’t been busy scoring 20 points and 
pulling down 10 rebounds in an 88-79 
Keydet victory at the University of Rich¬ 
mond that evening. 

“1 like VMI,” he says. "I get a little 
tired of fans on the road yelling 'Hup. 
two. three, four’ at us like we're a bunch 
of soldiers. But it’s O.K. We’re always 
killing their team at the time.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


C A CT ’Having a good lime is whai 
LmO I the game's all about,” says Wake 
Forest Forward Rod Griffin, who was not 
enjoying himself early in the season. Now 
he is bubbling over, and he credits Frank 
Johnson, a freshman guard, for the change. 
“Frank wakes up with a smile,” Griffin says. 
“He is always smiling on the court, and 
now I'm doing it. too. It seems to make the 
whole team looser and more confident." 
Cheering the Deacons even further—and so¬ 
lidifying their Atlantic Coast Conference 
lead—were their sixth and seventh straight 
road wins. 89-80 at Duke and 80-72 at Vir¬ 
ginia. Griffin, whose mother used to flip 
him alley-oop passes in the backyard, had 
hoped to go to North Carolina. But the Tar 
Heels did not recruit him. So Griffin went 
to Wake Forest, where he nurtures his pet 
superstition—eating a bowl of lime sherbet 
the night before each game. With lime sher¬ 
bet under his belt and a smile on his face. 
Griffin tossed in 28 points against the Blue 
Devils and 17 against the Cavaliers. 

Helping to give the Deacons the inside 
track on the ACC title was a 60-59 Clemson 
victory over North Carolina State, in which 
Kenny Carr of the Wolfpack saw the light. 


but to no avail. That light, a 40-walt red bulb 
behind the goal at the Littlejohn Coliseum, 
flashes on when time runs out. In the waning 
seconds against the Tigers, Carr got off a final 
shot. It went through the net. But. as Carr 
put il. “I saw the light. 1 knew it was no good." 
Often there is much controversy about wheth¬ 
er such last-ditch shots beat the buzzer, but 
in Clemson there was nary a complaint, 
thanks to the red light. In a pair of double- 
headers against outsiders. State beat Furman 
98-91 and Georgia Tech 81-71. while North 
Carolina downed the Yellow Jackets 98-74 
and the Paladins 88-71. 

Holy Cross (18-2) won three times with a 
proliferation of points by its “P Shooters," 
Guard Ronnie Perry Jr. and Forward Chris 
Potter. Perry had 88 points and Potter 66 as 
the Crusaders beat New Hampshire 89-78. 
Colgate 114-82 and St. Peter's 90-88. In the 
process. Perry sank all 18 of his foul shots, 
running his streak to 40. 

Columbia, off to its best Ivy start since the 
league was formalized 23 seasons ago, held 
on to first place by drubbing Dartmouth 
84-61 and Harvard 92-74. That left the Li¬ 
ons with a 6-0 Ivy mark and a one-game edge 
over Princeton and Penn. The Tigers subdued 
Yale 56-42 and, with Frank Sowinski net¬ 
ting 26 points, stopped Brown 70-52. Penn 
barely got past the same teams. Tim Smith 
scored 11 points in overtime as the Quakers 
downed the Bruins 69-59. and Penn needed 
two extra periods to hold off the Bulldogs 
77-74. 

There were lots of other squeakers, topped 
off by Pittsburgh’s 65-64 shocker over Cin¬ 
cinnati. Larry Harris of the Panthers picked 
up the last of his 31 points on a 22-foot shot 
at the final buzzer. That offset the efforts of 
Bob Miller of the Bearcats, who had 24 points, 
including seven dunks, and 13 rebounds. Af¬ 
ter defeating St. Bonaventure 82-75, Prov¬ 
idence labored past Rhode Island 67-66. Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas outgunned Rutgers 89-88 
when Robert Smith canned a 22-foot jumper 
with 10 seconds left. 

St. John's (15-5) jolted Georgetown 82-66 
and felled Niagara 72-66. Army (16-4) got 
28 points from Matt Brown to dump Seton 
Hall 76-73. The Cadets have already assured 
themselves of their first winning season since 
1969-70. A sign of the limes: the Army wom¬ 
en’s team beat Trenton State 55-53. 

1. WAKE FOREST (18-2) 

2. PROV. (18-3) 3. N. CAROLINA (15-4) 

MI n F A QT Afler playing at Aubur " 

IV11 ULr\0 I for the last time, Tennes¬ 
see senior Ernie Grunfeld summed up his four 
trips to Auburn: "Two wins, two losses and a 
bunch of firecrackers some students threw at 
our rooms last year. We chased them. They 
ran. The funny thing was, they got to their 
car and it wouldn’t start." Stalled, too, were 
the Tigers, who lost 93-83 as Grunfeld had 
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19 points and Bernard King contributed 24. 
The Volunteers also whipped Georgia 106-82 
to retain their Southeastern conference lead. 

A new light was cast upon Kentucky, which 
dealt Vanderbilt its worst setback in 30 years. 
113-73. In previous games at Rupp Arena 
the Wildcats had not shot well. But this time 
they were 54.9% marksmen, perhaps because 
the lights were softened in the outer reaches 
of the huge arena. Mike Phillips. Jack Giv¬ 
ens and Rick Robey teamed up for 63 Wild¬ 
cat points. Kentucky also beat Mississippi 
State 92-85. Alabama drubbed Vanderbilt 
98-82, but had to go into overtime to defeat 
LSU 77-70. T. R. Dunn scored eight points 
in the extra period to ignite the Tide. 

Northern Illinois, Western Michigan and 
Miami of Ohio were tied for first in the Mid¬ 
American race. The Huskies beat Ball State 
83-77. the Broncos nipped Eastern Michigan 
56-53 and the Redskins split, outlasting 
Northern 99-91 in two overtimes and drop¬ 
ping a 72-68 decision to Toledo. 

Conjuring up visions of Newberry (S.C.) 
College, one might suspect the team is in a 
league with Woolworlh and Kresge. But even 
though the Indians travel aboard a bus rent¬ 
ed from the local Boy Scouts and even though 
they seldom practice more than 45 minutes a 
day, they are clearly no five-and-dime squad. 
What they are is No. I in the NAIA rank¬ 
ings. And undefeated. By beating Presbyte¬ 
rian 83-77 and Lander 62-50, Newberry 
brought its record to 24-0. 

Leading the Indians is Coach Nield Gor¬ 
don. who has more transfers than a cross¬ 
town bus driver. Scott Conant. a 6' 10" cen¬ 
ter who is a 63% shooter and averages 17.7 
points and 15.2 rebounds, started for Clem- 
son. Other transplants are Guards Bobby Ed¬ 
wards (12.5 points), who attended South Car¬ 
olina, and Joe Chatman (10.2). late of 
Southeastern JC. Former Seminole JC Guard 
Dave Hampton came to Newberry to visit a 
girl friend, stopped by the gym, got a tryout 
and is now the team's best defensive guard. 
From Anderson JC came the Creamer twins, 
6'9" Ronnie and 6' 10" Don, who have a 
combined 15.4 scoring average. The only up¬ 
perclassman who is not a transfer student is 
Forward Bobby Griffin of nearby Whitmore, 
S.C., who leads the club with an 18.4 scoring 
average. 

Gordon, who teamed with Frank Selvy at 
Furman to form the highest-scoring duo in 
the country in 1952-53, is in his 14’.h year at 
Newberry. Last season his Indians were 30-5 
and got to the NAIA quarterfinals. Although 
he had to replace three starters, Gordon came 
up with more transfers and has kept on win¬ 
ning. He insists he has no ambitions to move 
to the big-college ranks, no desire to give up 
bus rides for jet flights or to replace “fun” 
practices with grueling sessions. Applauding 
his decision not to become a transfer himself 
are Newberry fans, who pack 1.200-seat Mc¬ 
Lean Gym for home games. 


Another small-college coach having a high 
old time is Gene (Torchy) Clark of Florida 
Tech. His star player for several years was 
his son Mike, who set a Tcph one-game scor¬ 
ing record of 43 points. Now that Mike has 
graduated, another of Torchy’s sons. Bo. has 
caught fire. Bo had 51 points against Eckerd 
College and set an NCAA single-game high 
for this season with 70 in a 135-83 romp over 
Florida Memorial. Clark got his 70 by hitting 
on 33 of 47 field-goal tries and on all four of 
his free throws. Said Memorial Coach A. C. 
Robinson. "Maybe if we’d broke his arm .. . 
maybe if we’d broke both his arms, he 
wouldn’t have scored but 50.” 

1. TENNESSEE (16-3) 

2. KENTUCKY (16-2) 3. MICHIGAN (17-2) 

MIHWFQT “ What kind of stra,e 8> 

IV11 U V V LO I could you possibly dis¬ 
cuss when you’re six points ahead and there’s 
two seconds left?" asked Memphis State 
Coach Wayne Yates after an 88-82 loss at 
Cincinnati. “I called the time-out because 
he’d been a jackass.” was the blunt retort from 
Bearcat Coach Gale Catlett. “He was up and 
down all night hollering at the officials.” An¬ 
other Metro Conference loss for State was 
less galling, first-place Louisville romping 
111-92. 

“I’d get a hernia if I shot from that far 
out,” said Bradley Coach Joe Stowell. a 
107-106 loser to Nevada-Las Vegas and its 
long-range bombers. Shooting from closer in, 
Bradley’s Roger Phegley led all scorers with 
46 points. For the Rebels, who had played 
just four away games all season, it was the 
start of a road trip that exposed their weak¬ 
nesses. "They don’t play defense,” said Billy 
Lewis of Illinois State two nights later, after 
his 21 points helped end the Rebels' 14-game 
victory string 88-84. Indeed, Vegas' press was 
so ineffective that Coach Jerry Tarkanian 
abandoned it for the first time in two years. Il¬ 
linois Slate then lost to Indiana State 100-84 
as Larry Bird flicked in 40 points. For the Syc¬ 
amores it was sweet revenge. A week earlier, 
on the day they had moved into the top 20 of 
a major poll for the first time since 1971, the 
Redbirds had beaten them 70-64. 

“1 would’ve loved to have finished with 
five players on the floor," said Houston Coach 
Guy Lewis, following an 82-80 loss to Ar¬ 
kansas. After Otis Birdsong, the top Cougar 
scorer with 22 points, had fouled out with 15 
seconds to go, the Razorbacks converted one 
of their free throws and time ran out while 
Lewis was still looking for a substitute. Ar¬ 
kansas’ Three Basketeers—Sidney Moncrief, 
Marvin Delph and Ron Brewer—combined 
for 61 points as the Razorbacks took a 3'/ 2 - 
game lead over Houston in the Southwest 
Conference. 

For Oklahoma’s Al Beal, a 6' 10" fresh¬ 
man, the first five minutes against Missouri 
were a nightmare; he committed three turn¬ 


overs and had an easy layup blocked. From 
there on. however, Beal played like a dream, 
blocking two shots, pulling down a game-high 
11 rebounds and scoring nine points. More¬ 
over. he sank the clinching basket with 13 sec¬ 
onds left as the Sooncrs won 66-63 and tied 
the Tigers for the Big Eight lead. Three days 
later, Missouri was alone at the top. pum- 
mcling Oklahoma Slate 97—75 behind Kim 
Anderson's 35 points while Oklahoma lost to 
Kansas 91-81. 

Wichita State moved into a tic for first in 
the Valley Conference, downing Drake 75-65 
and slipping past Southern Illinois 91-90 in 
double overtime. Co-leader West Texas State 
beat Drake 90-87. 

Once-beaten Detroit stretched its winning 
streak to 17 games, stopping Eastern Mich¬ 
igan 87-82 and Xavier of Ohio 85-76. An¬ 
other high-scoring independent. North Texas 
State, improved its record to 16-3 by pol¬ 
ishing off Samford 90-72. Houston Baptist 
96-80 and Lamar 99-90. 

1. LOUISVILLE (17-2) 

2. ARKANSAS (19-1) 3. CINCINNATI (16-3) 

1A/FQT ^he s * 1 ° ck t * lat blitz crum ' 

VV LO I bled us,” said Washington 
Coach Marv Harshman after a 75-65 loss 
at UCLA. Leading 61-59. the Bruins went 
to their zone press and scored eight points 
in 39 seconds, turning three consecutive steals 
into baskets. UCLA then strengthened its 
Pac-8 lead by knocking off Washington State 
72-59. “We like our zone press.” said Coach 
Gene Bartow, whose Bruins began the week 
with a 103-89 win over Tennessee in At¬ 
lanta’s Omni, site of the NCAA finals. 

San Francisco survived assorted vicissi¬ 
tudes to defeat St. Mary's 103-77 and Nc- 
vada-Reno 98-81. With playmaker Chubby 
Cox out with a sprained ankle and with Bill 
Cartwright drawing three early fouls, the 
Dons were vulnerable against Reno. But Mar¬ 
lon Redmond, who mysteriously left the team 
for two days in midweek, pumped in 28 points 
and Winford Boynes added 22 to keep the 
Dons unbeaten. 

By shutting off BYU’s inside power and 
limiting its three big men to 12 points, Utah 
rolled to an 81-61 win. Ute Guard JefT Jonas 
put on a floor show: four steals, nine rebounds, 
10 points and 16 assists. Utah thus stayed a 
game ahead of Arizona and New Mexico in 
the Western AC. Bob Elliott had 28 points 
as Arizona bopped Arizona State 99-83. The 
Lobos earned a share of second place by beat¬ 
ing Colorado State 73-64 and Wyoming 
93-78. 

Stan Mayhew tossed in 31 points as Web¬ 
er State ended Idaho State’s 12-game win¬ 
ning streak 80-73 to tie the Bengals for first 
place in the Big Sky Conference. 

1. SAN FRANCISCO (23-0) 

2. UCLA (17-2) 3. ARIZONA (16-3) 
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YV RADIO 


by MELISSA LUDTKE 


THIS PROGRAM IS A 


REAL EYE-OPENER 



When Ray Gandolf leaves for work it is dark. 
A taxi, unimpeded by traffic, whisks him 
down 40 blocks on Manhattan's West Side, 
coming to a halt outside the low, red brick 
building that houses CBS' New York studios. 
The security guards duly note Gandolfs ar¬ 
rival and watch him disappear through twist¬ 
ing corridors to Room IE-32-E. Seven phones, 
four desks, three clicking wire-service ma¬ 
chines and seven typewriters await him and 
the other four staffers who write the CBS 
Morning News. It is 2:30 a.m. when Gandolf 
begins sorting through piles of scores and sto¬ 
ries of sports events that ended while he was 
asleep. In five hours Gandolf will distill this 
material into the only nationally televised dai¬ 
ly sports report. Then he will go on camera 
to read his five-minute script. 

Gandolf, 46. began his double-faceted job 
of writing and broadcasting in May 1974, 
when Morning News anchorman Hughes 
Rudd abruptly refused to read the sports re¬ 
port. Gandolf, who had written for the show 
for 11 years, specializing in sports for the last 
two, stepped into the breach. 

“I find sports no more exciting than the 
Punic Wars,” says Rudd. "If the teleprompter 
breaks, as it frequently does, and I'm report¬ 
ing on Jimmy Carter, 1 can wing it. With 
sports I am completely lost.” (Not as com¬ 
pletely as his former colleague. Sally Quinn, 
who once read a baseball score as “Cuba 3, 
Mets 2.”) Following a 13-week, on-air trial. 


Gandolf became the per¬ 
manent morning sports- 
caster. 

Aspiring to become an 
actor. Gandolf, a native 
of Norwalk, Ohio, came 
to New York in 1954. In 
between auditions he met 
and married an actress, 
Blanche Cholet. Since his 
graduation from North¬ 
western in 1951, he had 
appeared in plays like 
Stalag 17 and Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof in places 
like Irwin. Pa. and Hol¬ 
yoke. Mass. When those 
credits failed to impress 
New York directors, he 
signed with the local CBS 
affiliate to write documentaries. 

"With his acting background, 1 knew be¬ 
ing on camera would present no problem for 
Ray." says Rudd. “And he was already the 
best sportswriter in television." 

"I came cheap." is how Gandolf explains 
his sudden appearance on TV screens across 
America. 

Whatever, every weekday morning at 7:25 
Eastern time the bearded, bushy-browed 
Gandolf reports sports to an audience of mil¬ 
lions. Unlike local sportscastcrs, who assume 
their viewers are most interested in the local 
teams, Gandolf. whose audience includes fans 
of every team, must be non-partisan. To that 
end, he has developed a relaxed, even-hand¬ 
ed style that one critic has described as a 
"combination of Red Smith and Lord Byron." 

CBS correspondent Charles Osgood says. 
"Gandolf has a novel way of presenting the 
scores, saying them in a witty way that gives 
people something to laugh about early in the 
morning.” On Monday mornings in the fall. 
Osgood contributes a share of whimsy him¬ 
self by composing poetry to accompany the 
weekend football clips. He also substitutes 
when Gandolf is on vacation. That’s the only 
time Gandolf needs a stand-in, because he 
never leaves New York on an assignment. 

“I hate traveling and treasure my distance 
from sporting events,” he says. “It allows me 
to say whatever I want. I try very hard to be 
a fan. not an expert, and I consider myself a 


writer about sports, not somebody covering 
an event.” In his stead. Associate Producer 
Ed Freedman tours the country, tracking 
down stories and assigning affiliates to film 
players, game action and such sports-related 
subjects as betting for the 1 ‘/j-minute sports 
feature that appears each morning. 

By the time Freedman arrives at CBS, Gan¬ 
dolf has already finished work and gone home. 
They communicate by note or phone to de¬ 
cide on stories, some of which range far afield 
from big-league sports. Three years ago the 
Morning News reported on Silk Stockings’ 
first harness race at Brandywine and, in the 
process, told the story of her owner, the Au 
Clair School for autistic children in Bear, Del. 
Since then the pacer has earned more than 
$500,000 for the school. On another occa¬ 
sion, Gandolf did a report on Cleveland 
semipro football underneath the lights—car 
headlights. 

At Gandolfs home the only reports are 
about his naps. "Is Poppy up? Is Poppy sleep¬ 
ing?" are his children's two favorite questions. 
If it’s between noon and 6 p.m. or 10 p.m. 
and 2 a.m.. Poppy is likely to be sleeping. 
“The only rule in our house is that everyone 
must be free for dinner at seven,” says 
Blanche, who claims the family is so accus¬ 
tomed to her husband's hours that no one 
bothers to tiptoe past his door anymore. 

One recent afternoon, while he was asleep, 
the kids were upstairs playing a guessing game 
with friends who live in an identical apart¬ 
ment. The object was to name something 
common to both apartments. The clue Gan¬ 
dolfs children gave was “Yours works, ours 
doesn’t.” (The answer: the safe.) The neigh¬ 
bors’ response: “Father." 

“The next day we took those kids to the stu¬ 
dio to convince them Ray really does have a 
job,” says Blanche. 

And it’s one Gandolf enjoys. “Pve been 
working overnight all my life," he says. "I 
don’t know any working hours except these." 
By the time Gandolf has appeared on more 
than 120 stations across the country, the sun 
has risen in New York. Commuters stream 
past the morning shift of security guards. Dur¬ 
ing his cab ride home, Gandolf is certain to 
get snarled in traffic. His work is over, but be¬ 
cause of him, those whose day is just begin¬ 
ning already know the scores. end 
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Sears RoadHandler. 
Better after 40,000 miles 
than Federal standards say 
a new tire has to be. 


"Proof of Performance” facts 
about Sears best Steel-Belted 
Radial, the tire that ran the 
route of the Pony Express. 

With 40.000 miles of relentless day 
and night driving already behind 
them. Jour Sears RoadHandlers set 
out and tamed the rugged 2,000 mile 
route of the old Pony Express. 



Then vve put them to the real test: 
Department of Transportation Fed¬ 
eral Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
109 for new tires. 

Results? Sears RoadHandlers ex¬ 
ceeded every government require¬ 
ment, e.g. for strength, heat resist¬ 
ance and bead unseating (keeping 
the tire on the rim in hard turns). 

Even when subjected to X-ray 
examination of the complete tire, 
these RoadHandlers showed no 
failure of any kind anywhere. 

Mo wonder thev’re Sears best 
Steel-Belted Radial. 




159r better wet cornering 
than Sears original 
Steel-Belted Radial. 

A new wet cornering traction 
record for Sears tires! Under 
carefully controlled labora¬ 
tory conditions at Calspan 
Tire Research Facility. 

Sears RoadHandler beat 


(by an impressive 
I5 r /t) the original 
Sears Steel-Bel led 
Radial that beat the 
Baja. 

Two more facts: 
I2.59< more rubber 
meets the road for 
quicker, surer stops. 
And more water is 
channeled along 5 
tread grooves instead 
of 4 to help prevent 
hydroplaning (skid¬ 
ding on the thin film 
of water between a 
rainy road and the 
tire's surface). 


Sears 


$ 


Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 

“Straight talk, good values 
and satisfaction.” 

« SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 1977 



















NATURE / Dan Levin 


‘ What’s that coming 

out of your shirt?’ 
‘Oh, it’s just Jo-Jo’ 

Who is only one of the hermit crabs Glen Spence wears on his head and takes 
into bars for beer while campaigning to make Florida's Keys safe for the critters 


C onsider the poor hermit crab. He 
scuttles along in his secondhand 
shell, an amusing little fellow, but his life 
isn’t always a bed of seaweed. He is loved 
enough—by raccoons and fish for eat¬ 
ing. by motorists for crunching and by 
owners of pet farms, who pay kids a nick¬ 
el apiece for hermit crabs and sell them 
for $3. But almost no one loves the her¬ 
mit enough to let him be himself, espe¬ 
cially in the Florida Keys, where he is 
pampered, painted and finally prodded 
into a weird new sport—crab racing. 

For nearly a year now, the crab-rac¬ 
ing capital of the world has been the 
Sandpiper, a bar and poolroom on Cud- 
joe Key. 130 miles south of Miami on 
Route 1. There was no previous capital. 
The crabs are status symbols at the Sand¬ 
piper. Their shells are sanded paper- 
thin for maximum speed and lacquered 
with Day-Glo reds and oranges or in 
pearlescent hues. Some are walked along 
the bar top on fine gold chains. Most are 
placed in a clear plastic bowl to await 
race time. There they try to climb the 
steep, smooth sides and end up franti¬ 
cally tumbling over each other. 

Once the races begin, the crabs' young 
owners, like Romans at the Forum, fall 
into a state of excitation, calling to their 
crabs, “Go. Pervert,” or “Come on, Swif- 
ty,” or “Eat ’em alive, Fred.” 

One recent night a 58-year-oid man 
named Glen Spence sat morosely amid 
the merriment, staring at his two crabs 
in the bowl. Finally he announced. “1 
want to withdraw my crabs from the 


race.” He gently lifted Becky and Long 
John Joe from the bowl, tucked them ten¬ 
derly inside his shirt and said to no one 
in particular. “That’s torture. Don’t they 
understand the mental anguish those 
crabs aic going through?" Bur dab Tac- 
ers are not spiritual types. No one paid 
Spence any mind, and as the racing be¬ 
gan in the lot outside, he stood alone, 
head down, beside the dark road. Spence 
and a friend had driven the 10 miles down 
from Little Torch Key, where he lives 
on his boat. Now, at 12:15 a.m., he was 
anxious to leave. He said it was the lat¬ 
est he could ever remember having stayed 
up, and he expressed the fear that “all 
crab racing can do is relieve the Keys of 
their remaining crabs.” 

Spence is a scuba diver, a sailor and 
the Albert Schweitzer of hermit-crab fan¬ 
ciers. He spends the warm months in 
Woodbury, N.J. and the rest of the year 
in the Keys, where in 1955 he began 
his one-man hermit-crab-appreciation- 
and-conservation campaign. The Keys 
were ail but carpeted with hermits then, 
and campers frequently threw them in 
their fires, “glorifying in their agony,” 
as Spence puts it. “The crabs would 
come out at night and crawl all over 
us. and that’s when 1 got to liking them,” 
he says. “ ‘By golly,’ 1 thought, ‘they’re 
all right.’ 1 took some home and played 
with them. I carried them around in 
my pockets, and soon they didn’t run 
away. Like deer, crabs are afraid of move¬ 
ment. but I learned to move softly, like 
a limb in the breeze.” 


One day a year or two later, Spence 
was driving in northern Minnesota, to¬ 
ward a cabin he owned on Potato Lake, 
when a cop, checking out-of-state plates, 
signaled him to the shoulder. When the 
policeman walked over, Spence had 
crabs sitting upon his hands and arms, 
and a huge one as big as a softball perched 
on his head. The cop asked why they 
were there, and Spence said, “To 
teach them not to be afraid. To study 
how they act in strange habitats.” The 
cop stared at Spence, who told him all 
about the crabs, how they ate little pieces 
of meat from restaurants along the way, 
and loved honey. Granola and coleslaw, 
and. Spence recalls, “He forgot to ask 
for my license.” 

Spence began to take his crabs every¬ 
where. He took them to Key West, where 
he found people racing them in bars, but 
the competition wasn’t organized. In 
New Jersey he built a playground for 
them in his cellar. The playground was 
equipped with slides—some crabs, says 
Spence, go down forward, some back¬ 
ward—a tightrope walk and a flagpole 
upon which one crab sat for a week 
before coming down. On cold nights 
they slept with him. They would hide 
under his pillows or snuggle up to his 
body. Sometimes on very cold mornings 
they would tug at his pajamas, he says, 
and he would turn up the thermostat. 
Once he brought some mangrove crabs 
North—he likes all kinds of crabs—but 
he returned them to Florida. “They were 
sad,” he says. “I could see it in their eyes. 
They looked like they were crying.” 

The late ’50s and early ’60s were still 
the golden days in the Florida Keys. The 
shallow bight off Little Torch Key, where 
Spence lived on his boat, swarmed with 
grouper, snapper and lobsters. There 
were sea fans and all sorts of sponges. 
But the building boom had begun—mo¬ 
tels, yacht basins, houses—and each one 
had to have its canal. Silt from dredging 
appeared in the bight, and Spence be¬ 
gan to feel uneasy. But despite sadistic 
campers and bait and souvenir hunters, 
there were still lots of hermit crabs. 

About that time Spence found Her¬ 
man, the second-smartest hermit crab he 
has ever known. “He fell in love with 
me. I was Herman’s pet, he wasn’t mine,” 
Spence says. One night he lay down on 
the couch with Herman on his chest and 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


I was looking for a cigarette with low tar. But the low 
tar cigarettes I tried had no taste. Now I 
smoke Winston Lights. I get the low tar I want. 
But more important, Winston Lights are all taste. 
Winston Lights are for real. 


13 mg. "tar”. 0.9 mg.nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report DFC.'/fh 





NATURE continued 


fell asleep. "When I woke up his anten¬ 
nae were tickling my nose, my mouth 
and my eyes, trying to figure me out.” 
he says. “You'd be surprised at how many 
crabs, after talking to Herman, came right 
over to me.” 

One day Spence took Herman into a 
local bar. where he met an old drunk 
named Ralph. He sat Herman on the bar 
and said, “Hello. Ralph, shake hands with 
Herman.” Ralph grabbed a claw and 
shook it. “Herman looked at us,” Spence 
recalls, “and then he started drinking 
beer from a puddle on the bar. dipping 
his claw and putting it to his mouth. He 
drank 38 drips without stopping. He was 
the first crab on earth to ever drink beer 
in a bar.” (The smartest crab Spence ever 
knew was called The Original Fat Char¬ 
lie. Spence is reluctant to talk about him, 
but when pressed relates that he was the 
only crab able to escape from his quar¬ 
ters, “but the 'coons got him.”) 

In the last decade Spence has brought 


While most hermit crabs reside in used shells 
Spence's have a high home on the dome o! their 
benefactor, who hates to see a grown crab err 



his hermits into many bars, and these are 
the three most frequently heard results: 

1) “What's that coming out of your 
shirt?” 

“Oh. that’s Jo-Jo.” 

2) “Oh. my God. what’s that guy got 
crawling all over him. spiders?" 

3) “You know something. Glen? 
You're gonna fall in love someday, and 
you’ll forget all about those crabs.” 

But Spence’s passions are unquench¬ 
able. His life is a one-man mission of res¬ 


grouper. lobsters, sea fans and sponges 
are virtually gone. Only jellyfish—and 
silt—remain. 

On the night he refused to participate 
in the crab races, all this weighed heav¬ 
ily on Spence's mind. A spotlight illu¬ 
minated the racecourse, a plywood floor 
on which an eight-foot circle was paint¬ 
ed. For each of 10 heats and two finals, 
the bowl of frantic crabs—they call it 
the Crab-o-dome—was inverted in the 
center of the floor; at a signal it was 



cue and warning. He lives on a 36-foot 
trimaran. Coral Trail, that he started 
building in 1964 and will probably nev¬ 
er stop adding finishing touches to. To 
make a living he takes out occasional 
charters, and in New Jersey he paints 
houses part time. He has never earned 
more than $5,000 in a year. When in Flor¬ 
ida he spends part of most days explor¬ 
ing the wild mangrove shores of Big Pine 
Key and the many islets offshore. When 
he finds a hermit crab or two, he brings 
them to some remote backwater, where 
he hopes they will reproduce without 
anyone disturbing them. But what he 
usually encounters today is silt covering 
all, with no sign of hermit crabs. 

Recently Spence found three small 
hermits on a mangrove islet in the New¬ 
found Harbor Keys. “When I first came 
here these roots were covered with 
crabs,” he said, “but the silt killed all the 
foliage they ate. Now there's only bugs.” 

Yes. everybody loves the hermit crab, 
but almost no one loves him enough to 
let him be himself. And the same is true 
of the Keys themselves. That is what 
Spence has always been afraid of. In the 
bight off Little Torch Key. the snappers. 


lifted. The first crab to reach the edge of 
the circle in each heat was withdrawn to 
compete in the finals. On this night 
there were 32 crabs, with shells from one 
to 3/ 2 inches in length, and the big 
winner, for the fifth straight night of rac¬ 
ing, was Alpha, a medium-sized crab 
with a fluorescent orange shell. Someone 
yelled, “He feeds that crab amphet¬ 
amines." But Alpha’s owner. John Mcl- 
lor of the Big Coppit Crab Owners As¬ 
sociation, replied. “I’d love to tell you 
how I train him, but I can’t have it be¬ 
come public knowledge.” 

The ride back from the crab races was 
quiet after Spence said, “They have no 
feeling for the crabs. Just think how peo¬ 
ple would feel if giants grabbed them. 
They'd be in terror.” At the marina, be¬ 
fore he left his friend. Spence said. “The 
crabs are just the beginning of the end. 
Every man wants his place in the sun, 
and no one can stop him. How can you 
let one man build and not another? But 
they scream if I spear a fish for dinner. 
Then they go home to their houses on 
those dredged-out canals, with the silt de¬ 
stroying everything. But what can you 
do? People can’t live in trees.” end 
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Low numbers are one 
thing. But not 
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Why Quasar challenged the competition 
to match our dependability. 

And why they haven’t accepted. 




Last year Quasar challenged its 
competitors to match their sets' depend¬ 
ability against the dependability of 
Quasar 13" and 15" diagonal color tele¬ 
visions with the Service Miser™chassis. 

So far no one's accepted this 
challenge. But then no one else has the 
Service Miser chassis, and it's what 


makes Quasar so dependable. Because 
of advanced circuitry, the Service Miser 
requires fewer components, fewer inter¬ 
connections, less wiring than our previ¬ 
ous chassis. So there's just that much less 
that can go wrong. 

Of course dependability's not the 
only reason you buy a color TV. The 19” 
diagonal model shown here also offers 
you the brilliant Supracolor System™ 
picture and Super Instamatic "one- 
button color tuning. And the exclusive 
new Super Module',“an even further im¬ 
provement on the Service Miser chassis. 

So before you buy a color television, 
look at picture quality, check the 
features, and remember dependability. 
We think you'll want a Quasar. 


Simulated TV picture 


The heart of Quasar dependability. 


the Service Miser chassis with Super Module. 
Because it requires fewer parts than our previous 
chassis, there's just that much less that can go wrong. 
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hockey / Peter Gammons 


If I had a Hammer, I’d... 

. hammer in the evening, or so L.A. owner Jack Kent Cooke thought when he 
acquired Dave (Hammer) Schultz. But Schultz wants to make like a real player 


G one are the fanatical kids who wore 
World War II German Army hel¬ 
mets and proudly called themselves 
Schultz’ Army. Gone are the days when 
his appearance on the ice enraged road 
crowds. Gone are the fears of imminent 
court appearances and investigations by 
D.A.S and legal bills. And gone, long 
gone, is his name from the list of the 
NHL’s leading badmen. “Here 1 am in 
California now.” says Dave Schultz, “try¬ 
ing to prove that i can play hockey.” 

Having had just seven goals and eight 
assists in 50 games for the Los Angeles 
Kings, Schultz, it would seem, has proved 
he cannot play hockey and would be bel¬ 
ter off becoming the Hammer again. But 
L.A. Coach Bob Pulford is of another 
mind. "I think Schultz will be a player,” 
he says, “and I couldn’t have said that 
when he joined us in October. At that 
time I thought of him the way 1 had al¬ 
ways thought of him when he was a Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyer. As. well, kind of a jerk. 
Bui it turns out he’s a fine, sincere per¬ 
son who works as hard as anyone we 
have. Now that he has learned what we 
want him to do. he has been playing well. 
I think Dave Schultz may prove that he 
can play hockey—not just fight.” 

For four years Schultz’ hammering 
fists were the symbol of Philadelphia’s 
brawling rise from mediocrity to two suc¬ 
cessive Stanley Cup championships. 
Then last summer the NHL reacted to 
outside pressure and passed a number of 
antiviolence rules designed to curb the 
broadsided attacks of players such as 
Schultz. So the Flyers decided to switch 
rather than fight and traded Schultz to 
the Kings. “We wanted to play five-on- 
five for a couple of periods a game." says 
Marcel Pelletier. Philadelphia’s director 
of player personnel. 

Schultz scoffs at such talk. “I never 
left the Flyers shorthanded too often.” 
he says. “They just decided to change 


their image. They dumped me, and a cou¬ 
ple of weeks ago they dumped Jack Mc- 
Ilhargey. At first I was upset, sure, but it 
was the best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to me. I’m getting a chance to 
prove something here in Los Angeles, 
and I never would have got the chance 
with the Flyers.” 

While Schultz has received more pub¬ 
licity than any King except his roommate 
Marcel Dionne, who is battling Montre¬ 
al’s Guy Lafleur for the NHL scoring 
title, almost all of his ink has been de¬ 
voted to tales of a soft-spoken, friendly, 
misunderstood guy who once lived at a 
Mcnnonite Bible camp, who likes to build 
models and who is a walking Big Broth¬ 
er. In fact, until last week’s battle royal 
against Washington when he picked up 
two fighting penalties. Schultz had been 
involved in only one real brawl. 

Not coincidentally, that occurred the 
first time he came to Philadelphia with 
the Kings. In all. Schultz. Pulford and 
four other players were ejected from the 
game after a first-period melee. “I was too 
keyed up,” Schultz says. Since then he 
has received only one game misconduct 
penalty—and he earned that for being the 
third man, not the first, into a fight. 

One night in New York, Schultz 
stunned the crowd by refusing to let the 
Rangers’ Greg Polis goad him into battle. 
He pul his arms by his sides, passively ab¬ 
sorbed Polis’ punches, then watched the 
Ranger go to the penalty box by himself 
for five minutes, during which time the 
Kings scored the game-winning goal. 

At his present rate, the reformed 
Schultz will spend some 250 minutes in 
penalty boxes this season. While that will 
not qualify him for the Lady Byng tro¬ 
phy as the NHL’s most gentlemanly play¬ 
er, it will be hours less than his record 
472 minutes in 1974-75 as well as his ca¬ 
reer average of 347 minutes per season. 
And so far Schultz has been involved in 



The penalty box no longer is Schultz' mailing 
address but he occasionally makes a social call 


only 12 fights; one year in Philadelphia 
he had 26 

“I really haven’t changed that much," 
Schultz insists. "The difference is partly 
the new rules, but the biggest thing is 
that the Flyers always hit and the Kings 
don't ever hit. I did some crazy things in 
Philadelphia. I can’t believe some of the 
things I did. I'm not saying what I did 
was right, but 1 wouldn’t do it any dif¬ 
ferently if I had to do it all over again. 

“As far as influencing little kids, what 
1 did probably wasn’t right. But it would 
have been impossible for me to make it 
as young as I did [he was 23 when he 
joined the Flyers] without fighting the 
way I did. It would have been nice, sure, 
if I had the talent to go out there and 
score 30 goals, period. But I didn’t have 
that talent. And the image thing never 
continued 
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hurt me. It made me a lot of money on 
and off the ice.” 

Schultz, who commands a $75,000 an¬ 
nual salary, is an occasional policeman 
for the Kings, but he also takes a regular 
turn at left wing on a line with Vic Ve- 
nasky and Don Kozak. “I’m 27 now and 
midway through my career.” Schultz 
says, “so getting the chance to play full 
time is very important to me. In Phil¬ 
adelphia. I'd make a mistake and that 
would be it. I never played that regu¬ 
larly.” And those 1,386 minutes he spent 
in penalty boxes didn’t provide Schultz 
with very much skating room. 

Nevertheless, it hardly looks as though 
Schultz will someday be a goal scorer 
like Dionne. “I know I’m not going to 
score 25 or 30 goals each year,” he says. 
“I did score 20 goals for the Flyers in 
1973-74. and I proved something then. 
But hockey games are won in the cor¬ 
ners. Look at the Islanders, the Flyers 
and the Bruins. All their forwards go into 
the corners and hit. That’s what I can 
do, like Bob Nystrom of the Islanders 
does or Terry O’Reilly of the Bruins. 
They’ve become good players because 
they’ve worked hard." 

When Schultz arrived in L.A., Pulford 
placed him on a line with Dionne, obvi¬ 
ously hoping Schultz would both protect 
the little right wing and get the puck to 
him from the corners. But that never 
worked out, and Pulford quickly sepa¬ 
rated them. “I came here so late,” Schultz 
says, “that I never knew what they ex¬ 
pected me to do. How much did they 
want me to fight, for instance? Now I’m 
starting to get the feel of things.” 

While Schultz now fits well with the 
Kings, Pulford was not ecstatic when 
owner Jack Kent Cooke acquired the 
Hammer in an attempt to boost sagging 
ticket sales. “No comment, he’s on the 
team, that's all I know.” Pulford said at 
the time. 

Cooke, who has established residence 
in Las Vegas, has not seen his team play 
all season, but. to Pulford’s displeasure, 
he phones in daily orders. This modus 
operandi has prompted rumors that Pul¬ 
ford will be coaching elsewhere next sea¬ 
son—probably in Chicago or Toronto. 
Schultz, though, never wants to leave 
California. “People don’t recognize me 
out here,” he says, “but I had enough of 
that in Philadelphia. I’ll take the weath¬ 
er of California and the chance to prove 
that Dave Schultz is really a hockey play¬ 
er. any day.” end 
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Our paper helps build strong bodies 325 ways. 


Every day, millions of American 
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FIGURE SKATING / Jeannette Bruce 


T here was a lime, call it the Peggy 
Fleming era, when folks were a bit 
wary about calling figure skating a sport, 
what with all those balletic moves and 
gentle jumps off the ice. But no more. 
The new breed of skater is upon us. and 
many of them give the distinct impres¬ 
sion that they have been secretly train¬ 
ing for the high hurdles or on the tram¬ 
poline. Nowhere was this more evident 
than at the national championships in 
Hartford, Conn, last weekend, where 
more than 100 young skaters fought it 
out and a few threatened to jump right 
out of the city’s elegant new 9,100-seat 
Civic Center. 

There was, at the top level. 16-year- 
old Linda Fratianne of Northridge. 
Calif., who won the Senior Ladies' title 
by doing all the old stuff as well as a cou¬ 
ple of triple Salchows and double toe 
loops. And at the other extreme, the Nov¬ 
ice Ladies’ class, there were such com¬ 
ers as Jill Sawyer. 14. of Tacoma, Wash., 
who is not at all embarrassed when the 
spotlights reflect off the braces on her 
teeth and who is known as Holdog Saw¬ 
yer. A figure skater nicknamed Hotdog? 
That's what the sport has come to. 

The meet did more than determine the 
new U.S. champions and. in effect, a suc¬ 
cessor to Dorothy Hamill. who has 
turned professional. The first three fin¬ 
ishers in the principal classes made the 
U.S. team that will compete in the world 
championships in Tokyo next month. 
But. no matter how high the U.S. champs 
jump, they will be hard pressed to knock 
off the Europeans in Japan. For one 
thing, the Europeans also are on to the 
new athleticism and, for another, it is a 
fact of figure-skating life that world 
championships are passed around. 

But a new U.S. style is abuilding right 
down the line to 60-pound. 9-year-old 
Kelly Webster of Chagrin Falls. Ohio, 
who had toted her good-luck charm—a 
big stuffed bear—to the nationals. Hol¬ 
dog Sawyer needed the bear more, hav¬ 
ing twisted her right ankle before leav¬ 
ing Tacoma, just as she was poised to 
become the first woman competitor. 
Novice or otherwise, to uncork a triple 
lutz in national competition—a jump 
which calls for three revolutions in mid¬ 
air. Her coach. Kathy Casey, sent Saw¬ 
yer from Hartford to Boston for treat¬ 
ment by Dr. Tenley Albright, the 1956 
Olympic gold medalist, on the theory that 


Great, big 

wonderful 
whirt 


That was the scene at the nationals, 
where the new athleticism held sway 


nobody would know more about skating 
injuries. "Heaven help us all if the ankle 
is serious.” said Casey, pointing out that 
Hotdog feels deprived if she can’t jump 
out of her skin at least four hours a day. 
“I have to discipline her something fierce 
to get her to do her school figures." said 
Casey, "and a simple arm movement 
sometimes takes a month.” 

Meanwhile, in the more rarefied at¬ 
mosphere surrounding the Senior Ladies. 
Fratianne. second in the nationals last 
year, was a strong favorite to take the 
title. But the Californian has about the 
same regard for the compulsory figures 
as Holdog, and when that event was over, 
she had finished second to Barbie Smith, 
18, of Denver, who beat her again in the 
short program. 

“But don’t count anybody out because 
of what happens in the early going," said 
Casey. “Short programs are confining— 
just required moves.” She paused to 
watch as Sawyer’s ankle was being taped 
by Dr. Albright, who had returned from 
Boston with her patient. “Fratianne is 
the best disciplined and conditioned.’’ 
Casey said. “They all do triples nowa¬ 
days. but Fratianne’s are the best.” Now 
Hotdog was ready and she skated gin¬ 
gerly onto the rink. 

"Don’t you baby that ankle.” Casey 
warned. “Go ahead and try a double 
axel." Hotdog flew across the rink and 
leaped, whirled and landed perfectly. She 
grinned widely, braces shining. “That 
one didn’t hurt at all.” she said, and she 
was off again like a steeplechaser over 
the jumps. 


Coach Carlo Fassi, the starmaker of 
the sport (Peggy Fleming and Dorothy 
Hamill. among others), stopped by to 
watch Hotdog tearing around the rink. 
He applauded her flying sit spin, noted 
the elevation of her jumps and told Ca¬ 
sey. “She is very good. She should go on 
television, go to the European champi¬ 
onships. She is ready for Senior Ladies 
right now.” Fassi is ubiquitous, a man 
with clout: and he is celebrated for his 
ability to spot an Olympic and world 
champ at the first scratch of a blade on 
ice. And the fact that he had spotted Hot¬ 
dog was not lost on Casey. 

She has no illusions about the loy¬ 
alty of skaters. "It goes on all the time,” 
she said. "Sometimes a skater will be of¬ 
fered free lessons, or a skating club will 
offer to be a sponsor, Frequently, some¬ 
one will offer to foot the bill if a skater 
will switch to a chosen coach; it’s hard 
for up-and-coming skaters to resist such 
offers. It hurts a lot when it happens." 
Casey is well aware that Hotdog is spe¬ 
cial. but her family can't afford many 
of the extras that Casey would like the 
girl to have, more ballet training, for ex- 
c ontinued 



A spin produced a win tor Linda Fratianne 
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FIGURE SKATING continued 
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ample. “I say to myself. ‘Should I pay 
for her ballet? Should I teach her for 
nothing?’ ” Casey said. "And then I 
think, three years from now I may nev¬ 
er see her again. Should I take a chance 
on that? You never know when you’re 
going to get kicked in the teeth.” 

Casey thinks one reason so many peo¬ 
ple were pulling for Fratianne was that 
she had stuck with her original coach. 
Frank Carroll, turning aside a flood of 
offers. "Carroll is a super coach," said 
Casey. 

That became obvious in Saturday 
night’s Senior Ladies’ free skating event. 
Out came Priscilla Hill, 15, of Lexing¬ 
ton. Mass., and. despite faltering on two 
triple jumps, she finished third and ap¬ 
peared to have made the U.S. team that 
will go to Tokyo. When Barbie Smith, 
next up, whirled into a triple Salchow 
and a double axel, executed with perfect 
control, even the most ardent Fratianne 
fans began to worry. But Fratianne 
quelled their fears. It suddenly was clear 
that Coach Carroll had studied Smith’s 
program—skating coaches scout the op¬ 
position as faithfully as football coach¬ 
es—and if Smith was going to produce 
one triple jump, then Fratianne would ri¬ 
poste with two. And she did just that, 
with a score that bounced her into first 
place. As she took her bow. the lights all 
but went out. 

“I knew Fratianne had voltage,” said 
one spectator, “but I didn’t think she’d 
blow the fuses.” All Hartford was expe¬ 
riencing a power failure, the announcer 
reported. Wendy Burge. 19, of Garden 
Grove. Calif., went on to skate in a 
dimmed arena. As if that wasn't handi¬ 
cap enough, she also was in fourth place, 
with little chance of making the U.S. 
team. Then, suddenly, two minutes into 
her performance, the audience was on 
its feet cheering; Burge was giving the 
show of her life. “I had nothing to lose,” 
she said, "so I thought I might as well go 
out there and kill myself.” When her 
four-minute program was over, Priscilla 
Hill had been deposed. 

And so the team was set for the world 
meet, the men’s division headed by 
Charles Tickner, who had won the Se¬ 
nior Men’s on Friday night. Hotdog Saw¬ 
yer won her Novice class, sure enough, 
but Novices don’t get to go to world 
meets with the top folks. But in a year 
or two, perhaps sooner, she may be the 
girl to beat. The Senior Ladies had 
better jump to it. end 
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11 Fi/h Story 

Thcil Ulcis 
fill Too True 


A well-toasted dream begun 
in a Manhattan restaurant was 
realized off Panama, where 
two anglers rode in pursuit of 
bounteous sailfish and wahoo 
and a Red Horde of oubera 

by 

Clive Gammon 



CONTINUED 
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continued 


l-1 


*“i r - * om was grunting like a baboon, his red necker¬ 

chief dark with sweat, his rod butt creaking and 
his reel drag making terminal noises. "Take it 
—* easy.” I advised him from the shade of the canvas 

awning. “You have merely encountered one of their out¬ 
lying pickets. The Horde itself w ill be in the lee of the reef. 
I want you to save yourself for the real test." 

Like a boozy old duchess curtsying to the Queen, our 24- 
footer teetered on top of a swell, swooped into a trough, 
then staggered up onto an even keel again. Tom hung on to 
his fish. The line snapped like a firecracker and he let go a 
King Kong roar of frustration, slumping onto the cushions. 
"But I saw' them coming for me." he panted. "The Red 
Horde .1 saw the Red Horde'" 

“Take a grip on yourself. Tom." I told him sternly. "We 
can hold this boat for hours yet. I'm putting you to defend 
the bow. I will take the stern. Meanwhile Rafael will re¬ 
main amidships arming plugs and making up fresh lead¬ 
ers." We fell to laughing as Rafael, the skipper, turned the 
boat around to make another pass at the reef. At this stage 
of the trip, you see. the Red Horde was still a joke. 

A joke, in fact, that had started in a restaurant in mid¬ 
town Manhattan, where Tom. myself and our guest were 
having a serious, working lunch. The lunch was intended 
to acquaint Tom and me with what to expect when, a 
few weeks later, we would head down to Panama to fish 
Coiba Island on the Pacific coast. Fortified by several 
martinis, our guest, an old hand in those waters, con¬ 
firmed what we had heard: that the fishing was remark¬ 
able for its variety, that we could expect acres of wahoo. 
sailfish. roosierfish. amberjack. miles of rainbow runners, 
truckloads of blue-water game fish. Was it correct, we 
asked him. that at Club Pacifico. the fishing camp we 
were booked into, the emphasis was on light-tackle fish¬ 
ing from small, fast boats? 

“Light tackle, yes." he said. Then his expression seemed 
to change. "Except for the cuberas. of course." he added, ab¬ 
sently rotating his empty glass. We hastened to have it re¬ 
plenished. Cubera snapper I had heard of but once, from a 
fisherman at Key Biscayne who told me that they always 
got a few there in summer and that you fished them with a 
live lobster. (“Isn’t that expensive?” I’d asked him. "Nah.” 
he said, “first you go out and rob a lobster pot."I 

"You mean that you have to use heavy bottom gear?" I 
asked our guest. 


“No. no." he said, sipping moodily, the look in his eye 
that of a man who has experienced heaven and hell and 
found both places lacking in color after the reefs of Coiba. 
"You use plugs. Huge plugs." He leaned forward confiden¬ 
tially. "The best place is down south from Coiba. Small is¬ 
land called Jicaron. There’s a reef down there... . Listen." 
he said, “you want to take plenty of big. heavy poppers. 
You want to cast 70. 80 yards, you want a big conventional 
reel and a heavy two-handed rod.” Carried away, he 
slammed an invisible plug at an invisible cubera snapper 
lurking near the checkroom, just failing to send a steaming 
plate of veal parmigiana. which was being proffered him. 
skimming into the other diners, some of whom were be¬ 
ginning to look around, the nearest of them pricking up 
their ears at our guest's dramatic recital. 

"Only remember this.” he went on. “As soon as that 
plug hits, bring it back fast. Fast' And don’t be scared of 
what's behind it. because what you're going to sec is ... 
what the ocean is going to look like is... dll reef '' 

"All red." nodded Tom. 

"The sea turns red." intoned our guest, fixing us with an 
Ancient Mariner look, “with huge cubera snappers. Hun¬ 
dreds of them, all red. coming up at you from the reef. 
Sixty pounds. 80 pounds, some of them." 

"A Red Horde." Tom confirmed. 

Our guest looked at him suspiciously, but continued. 
"Those cuberas are slow to take the plug, though. They'll 
roll two or three times at it before they hit. So if you are 
fast, you can draw them away from the reef and then you 
can fight them in the deep water, which gives you about 
one chance in five if you remember to lighten the drag and 
get them into the boat before the sharks come." 

"Sharks?" I asked. 

"More sharks around Panama than anywhere in the 
world. Chop even a big cubera right behind the ears so all 
you bring up is a big toothy head and a few fronds of 
insides." 

A man at the next table pushed his plate away abruptly 
and rose. "I wish I was going with you.” our guest went on. 
"Built myself a new rod for those big ones. There are 100- 
pound cuberas on that reef, like huge red bulldogs." By 
then he was 2.500 miles south-southeast of Seventh Av¬ 
enue. "Watch for that blood-colored surge." he urged us. 
looking from one face to the other. Gravely we assured him 
that we would. "Good luck." he told us as he left the table. 
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moving out into the sunlight and the swirling eddies around 
the Manhattan reefs. 

“Red Horde, eh?” Tom sniggered when we were alone. 

“We’ll attend to the Red Horde when we’ve dealt with 
the big wahoo,” I said. “And the sails on fly tackle. And 
the roosterfish.” Lazily, over dessert, we leaned back to 
savor the delights of our forthcoming trip. 

Three weeks later, in a light aircraft wobbling through 
the rain clouds toward Coiba. our mood was still buoyant. 
The previous evening, from the balcony of our hotel room 
high over Panama City, we had practiced roll-casting the 
No. 12 fly line we planned to use on the sailfish. Not even 
the rain could damp us, not even (we should be forgiven) 
the sight of long-term prisoners near the Coiba airstrip list¬ 
lessly chipping rust from the hull of the beached World 
War II landing craft used to ferry them from, and maybe 
one day to, the mainland. Coiba has only two settlements: 
the penal colony on one side of the island and Club Paci- 
fico on the other. We piled our gear into the 24-foot Aqua- 


sport that was going to take us to the far, non-penal side of 
the island, and as we cleared the point and put the prison 
out of sight, a sailfish jumped nearby. A fine omen. 

At Club Pacifico Bob Griffin, the camp’s founder, was in 
the middle of a warming story. “So there was this man 
from Illinois,” he was recounting, “who came back for his 
second trip with a full set of artillery: marlin rod, 130-pound- 
test line, 14/0 reel, full harness and his own fighting chair 
to screw down into the boat.” The tale was about Hannibal 
Bank and the mysterious monsters that lurk there; no one, 
it is said, has ever lowered a jig into those waters and man¬ 
aged to fight to the surface the fish that hit it. But the man 
from Illinois had returned to Coiba determined to solve the 
mystery. Once more, though, he had had to admit defeat. 

"He came back that night destroyed.” Griffin went on, 
"and I asked him what had happened. ‘It was going fine.’ 
he said, i got out there, started to jig and got a hit right 
away. I was all strapped up, I had powerful tackle and after 
a while I had that fish, whatever it was. coming up nicely— 
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150 pounds, maybe 200 pounds ii fell. Then one of the big 
ones grabbed it.’ ” 

There could have been no better captive audience for a 
fishing story than Tom and 1. together with the four other an¬ 
glers who had arrived that day—the brothers Gore and the 
brothers McGinn. But Hannibal Bank would not be on our 
program, Griffin told us. It was a four-hour run. too long 
and risky a haul for small boats in the rainy season. Instead 
we would head over toward the mainland, where the big 
wahoo run should be on. Should be on? Didn’t anybody 
know? No, because the camp had been closed for two 
months. Not only were we going to fish teeming waters, 
but also waters that had been rested all that time. 

They were calm waters, too, we found next morning, the 
currents sliding easily through a pattern of islands humped 
high and green with dense rain forest. Five minutes out 
from the jetty we saw the ocean's mirror fretted with a hail¬ 
storm of frantic needlefish, obviously beset by some pred¬ 
ator below. Frantically, we began grabbing for our rods. 
Rafael held up a sophisticated hand. “Is jus’ rainbow run¬ 
ners," he told us kindly. He slowed the boat until we could 
see the runners flashing cobalt and yellow in the water, 
then picked up speed again, heading for where the wahoo 


were said to be working through a channel that ran be¬ 
tween a small island and the mainland. 

Long before we reached it we tossed out deep-running 
plugs. Spanish mackerel hit them at once. Next came a bois¬ 
terous half hour with jack crevalle. Afterward, nothing for 
a spell that must have gone on for close to 20 minutes. 
Then Rafael picked up the radio transmitter and smiled 
slowly as he interpreted the crackle at the far end. "My cous¬ 
in finds plenty wahoo," he told us, grinning happily. “They 
smash up all the tackle, them and the sharks. My cousin’s 
tourists got no plugs left!” Tom and I regarded one another 
smugly. We had with us enough plugs to account for all the 
wahoo between there and Acapulco. Despite a slight un¬ 
ease at hearing our fellow anglers described as tourists (Was 
that what Rafael called us when the guides got together in 
the evenings?), we looked forward confidently to some gen¬ 
tlemanly sport. Red Horde, eh? Nothing so crude. This was 
going to be elegant fishing: thoroughbred, black-and-silver 
wahoo on light tackle. Well, not too light. Maybe 15-pound 
tackle. The Coiba wahoo ran big, we’d heard. 

To begin with, all went according to the brochure. As 
we started to troll tight in to the rocks, so close that we 
were in the shade of the jungle overhanging them. Tom’s 
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rod began a wild attempt to free itself from the holder and 
his reel made a noise that no mackerel could produce. "Is 50- 
pound wahoo," Rafael told us 15 minutes later as, too big 
for the fish locker, it drummed its life out amidships (55 
pounds 12 ounces on the camp scales that night). “Not bad 
for a tourist, hey?” Tom asked Rafael. 

“Is big wahoo here,” he replied cryptically, coming on 
course again. Did he mean that this one was a tiddler? Or 
was he endorsing Tom’s pride of achievement? There was 
no chance to question him because my reel was into its bat¬ 
tle song now and I was bracing myself in the stern. “Is 
wahoo,” Rafael observed superfluously. “Is 50 pounds.” For 
maybe 10 seconds my wahoo went on being an orthodox 50- 
pound wahoo. then changed very briefly to a 350-pound 
wahoo, and finally metamorphosed into a U-boat making 
ponderously for the ocean floor. “Shark come eat him," Raf¬ 
ael said, unwrapping his sandwiches. In his experience, it 
emerged later, a tourist always tried to land his first shark, 
which always ended up immovable, hanging deep under 
the boat, providing Rafael with a useful lunch break as the 
Aquasport drifted quietly and the tourist heaved and grunt¬ 
ed fruitlessly. 

And undoubtedly I reacted like many anglers had before 


me. “This is no shark, I tell you," I roared passionately. 

Rafael sank his teeth deep into an apricot jam and pea¬ 
nut butter sandwich. "Is shark," he repeated, bored. “Is 
shark,” Tom said unsympathetically. The rod was doubled 
over. I might have been into a coral reef except that oc¬ 
casionally there came a dull thump. Only a shark could act 
like that. "Is shark," I had to admit in the end. His sand¬ 
wich jammed in his mouth, Rafael throttled forward and I 
hung on for the brief moment it took to snap the line. “Is 
many sharks in this place," he said in a moment of garru¬ 
lity. And he was entirely right about that, too. 

From then on, sharks hit all the time. I landed one light¬ 
weight. a 90-pound mako, but most of them were heavier 
and impossible to haul on our light tackle. We went around 
to the seaward side of the island, took two roosterfish and 
then the sharks moved in again. Mostly there would be just 
a vastly increased weight on the end of the line, but some¬ 
times, when a small fish was on close to the top, we could 
see a shark attack, bulging huge and brown under the sur¬ 
face like a gargantuan trout sipping nymphs. “Is ridicu¬ 
lous,” Tom said around midafternoon. Even our formida¬ 
ble armory of plugs was beginning to dwindle. The channel 
was full of wahoo but there was no point in hooking them 
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when every time they would be fielded by sharks. Rafael 
sensed our desperation. “Orright,” he said. “We find the 
other boats.” 

They were tucked in a little cove, refugees like us. But 
they had sold their plugs dearly. One of the Gores had a 5814- 
pound wahoo. and Frank McGinn had taken a good one on 
six-pound-test—significantly, at the start of the day’s fish¬ 
ing before the tiny brains of the sharks had awakened to 
the fact that there were easy pickings about. “You know,” 
McGinn said, grieving over his lost plugs, “there are ac¬ 
tually men who go out deliberately to catch sharks.” We 
shook our heads wonderingly. Maybe the Club Pacifico 
should employ a task force of such coarse-grained anglers 
to sweep the seas clean before the serious sports fishermen 
arrived. Short of that, there didn’t seem to be a lot of future 
in Wahoo Alley. Reluctantly, we had to admit seeming de¬ 
feat, not knowing at the time that one very significant tro¬ 
phy had been wrested from the sharks; McGinn’s wahoo 
turned out to be 48 pounds 3 ounces, later to be ratified as 
an IGFA world record on six-pound line. 

In the camp bar that evening, we drew up new plans. 
Maybe there are shark-repellent qualities in vodka marti¬ 
nis; the McGinns decided they would hit Wahoo Alley again 
next day. The Gores were going to potter around close to 
camp. Tom and 1 were going to break new ground. 

“If you don’t mind the half-hour haul down there,” Bob 
Griffin said, “you could head for Jicaron, try for a sailfish 
on the way down, then plug the reef.” 

The name closed a memory circuit. “You want us to tan¬ 
gle with the Red Horde, eh?" Tom asked him dramatically. 
We were well into the third round of the cocktail hour. 
“We’ll make a movie,” I sniggered. “We’ll call it The Sea 
Turns Scarlet .” 

“No,” Tom guffawed, “it’s going to be The Plugs of Ji- 
cardn." 

Only Griffin’s pet howler monkey, tethered outside where 
he could ambush small iguanas and eat them like Popsicles, 
reacted appreciatively, with cartwheels and a manic laugh. 
The others, Griffin in particular, looked at us curiously. 

“Down there,” he said, “are more cubera snappers, prob¬ 
ably, than anywhere else in the world. And when they are 
really feeding, patches of the sea do change color. You’ll 
see tomorrow.” 

We were momentarily chastened but after dinner, as we 
made our way through the warm darkness to our cottage, 
the somewhat ludicrous notion of the snapper army took 
over again. Even so, we both had brought heavy casting 
rods and reels with us. For all the fantasies, for all the 
jokes, something had got through to us that lunchtime in 
Manhattan. Clearly there could be no such thing as hun¬ 
dreds of fish of 50 pounds and more making a massed rush 
for a plug. But there was a certain depth of feeling in the 
way our guest had talked that afternoon. Probably the cu¬ 
bera fishing would make a pleasant interlude of relief after 
the serious business of the wahoo and the sails. If there was 
time, we concluded, we might just try it for an hour. 

So we headed south that morning, leaving the penal col¬ 
ony to starboard, roaring by islands humped like camels. 


low and twisted like sea serpents, all of them lush and green, 
some alive with frigate birds. We weathered point after 
point as the ocean swell became more apparent, and then 
just off a tide rip Rafael slowed down. Time to look for a 
sail, he said. 

Now the idea was, you see, that we would try to take at 
least one sailfish on fly. But, naturally, we didn’t want to 
rush things. The right course, we reasoned, would be to 
have at least a couple of sails under our belts before we 
would be psychologically ready to use up what might be a 
long spell of fishing time on a problematic venture. So al¬ 
though the large saltwater fly rods were readied and laid 
out in the bow, we suggested to Rafael that first we would 
just act like ordinary fishermen and troll. At Club Pacifico. 
we’d been told, fly-fishing for sails was a kind of specialty 
of the house and the guides were well versed in the tech¬ 
niques of teasing the fish up. Rafael, though, didn’t seem 
very much put out when we made our suggestion. Indeed, 
with hindsight, one might well have identified a look of re¬ 
lief in his expression. 

So we trolled, and for a long time the trolling turned out 
to be what trolling is often like, that is to say, the most bor¬ 
ing form of fishing yet devised by man. Indeed we were rest¬ 
lessly talking about hauling in the lines in another 10 min¬ 
utes when two beauties came right up behind the plastic 
squids and grabbed one apiece in a classic double strike. 
We got them both, 102 and 109 pounds, and naturally then 
would have been the moment to take the hooks out of the 
lures and go ahunting for another sail on the fly rod. But by 
the time we had landed our brace we had cleared the last, 
southerly headland before the island that had already passed 
into our private mythology: Jicar6n. 

It was really very similar to the other small islands around 
Coiba, lush and verdant, a neon-green sea sluicing its rocks 
and falling white on its beaches. In addition, Jicaron wore, 
like an ornament, a rusting tramp steamer that had run 
aground on its northernmost point. “Trying to get away 
from the Red Horde,” Tom said—predictably, I thought. 
“He don’t see the light,” Rafael corrected him. 

We headed a point or two out to sea, and it was possible 
to see the reef, even though it was covered at high tide. The 
swells moved across it, frothing white, and as we came near¬ 
er and it became more defined, we could see its extent—a 
long reef, parallel with the shore, with three pinnacles al¬ 
most breaking the surface. 

We stood off to rig the heavy casting gear and Rafael put 
us in position 200 feet from the nearest break. Tom’s pop¬ 
per went out first, splashing into a smooth hump of water 
that was building over the rock; then he was working it 
back, jerking his rod tip violently and reeling fast. “Hey! 
Hey!” Rafael yelled. A big, sullen swirl broke astern of the 
popper. Tom reeled faster. Two more swirls and then his 
rod was hard over and he was frantically trying to tighten 
the drag. Under no circumstances, our luncheon guest had 
told us, was any line to be given. If it was, the cubera 
would be straight into the reef, cutting us off. So to en¬ 
courage Tom as he sweated and panted to hold his fish, I 
told him that he had one of the lesser cuberas there. “You 
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have merely encountered one of their 
outlying pickets." I told him. 

Tom lost his fish and we turned to our 
comedy routine again. Rafael listened si¬ 
lently to our plans for defending the 
Aquasport against the Horde, then said 
crushingly, “Is not cubera you have. Is lit¬ 
tle surface snapper. About 15.20 pounds. 
Small cuberas is twice as big. I take you 
to them now, and maybe to some big cu- 
bera." He swung the boat around and 
headed uptide again. “You cast that 
way," he said, pointing. Two poppers 
flew out, started to jerk back on the sur¬ 
face and then, quite suddenly, the sea 
turned red. 

Not an acre of red, but a patch as big 
as a medium-sized hotel lobby. And not 
primary red either, more a dull brick col¬ 
or. There were crashing explosions all 
around the plugs, then both our rods were 
wrenched down savagely. “Cuberas 
come.” Rafael said nonchalantly. 

Silently. Tom and I fought our fish. 
This time we were in belter shape than 
during Tom’s first snapper encounter be¬ 
cause now there was a lot more water be¬ 
neath us and we had some room to ma¬ 
neuver and to contain the repeated crash 
dives. Even so, and even on heavy gear, 
it was 15 minutes before both the fish 
were subdued, coming up dull red, the 
dog-fanged jaws moving slowly. “Is small 
cuberas.” Rafael announced, lifting them 
out on the gaff. “Go maybe 35 pounds. 
Now you cast again." 

Tom and 1 looked at each other. If 
those were small fish, we were not entire¬ 
ly certain that we wanted to cast again. 
The Red Horde that was a joke had now 
turned out to be real. Maybe another of 
our fantasies was real, too: the Cubera 
King, deep in his rocky, weed-fronded 
fastness, might come out and accept our 
challenge, all 100 pounds of him. Or 
something similarly nasty. Such a 
thought, comical thousands of miles 
north, was easy to entertain when you 
were riding an ocean swell surrounded by 
lumps of Central American jungle. 

Even so, we cast again, and once again 
the Red Horde sallied out from its for¬ 
tress. We dragged the plugs away from 
it frenetically, in the hope that they 
wouldn’t be hil until they were over 
deep water, but they were engulfed be¬ 
fore they had traveled 50 feet. There 
was a difference this time, though. Even 
before the first power dive could ma¬ 
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terialize, brown shadows appeared in the 
subsurface and we felt the familiar, sick¬ 
ening deadweight of sharks on the line. 

There was no fighting them; they were 
simply too big. We broke off and cast 
three or four more times. The same. 
“When sharks come, they stay,” Rafael 
said. “We shift away from here now." 

So we did. We trolled a wahoo chan¬ 
nel on the far side of the island and by 
the time the second fish was aboard the 
sharks had arrived. Landing wahoo heads 
is not really fun. We set out for home. 
“Tomorrow I want to stay away from 
Blood Island," I told Rafael. “Let’s try 
to take one of those sails on the fly.” 

The technique of catching sailfish on 
flies is now well established, since Dr, 
Webster Robinson’s first successful ex¬ 
periments in 1962. You troll hookless 
teasers until you raise a sail. Then you en¬ 
rage the fish by snatching the teaser from 
it until it turns blue and green with fury. 
Then you haul in the teaser and substi¬ 
tute your fly. More sails have been caught 
this way out of Club Pacifico than from 
any other fishing camp in the world—or 
so it’s said. And the guides are naturally 
very experienced. 

Next morning, though, when we hit 
the sailfish grounds, we had a hard time 
convincing Rafael that the hooks should 
be removed from the plastic squids we 
planned to use as teasers, but finally, 
looking at us as if we were crazy, he con¬ 
sented to do this. And we hadn’t been 
bouncing the teasers along for more than 
15 minutes when everything started to 
happen according to the rule book. 

Up came the sailfish, yawing about be¬ 
hind the starboard teaser, and Tom then 
commenced the leasing operation. Just as 
the book said it would, the sail became 
very upset. It changed color violently and 
tried to rush our transom. It was time to 
cast the fly. a big arrangement of white 
feathers and silver Mylar strips with a 
polystyrene popping head. As the rule 
book instructed, Rafael took the engine 
out of gear. Then he hit the deck as the fly 
whistled past him on the back cast and I 
launched it at the sail. 

Perfect. It landed to the sail’s port side. 

I twitched it a couple of times and it was 
comprehensively grabbed. The slack line 
slid through my fingers and I set the hook 
hard four or five times. The sail went 
into its hopping-about routine, did all its 
dangerous antics, and the hook held firm. 
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By all the rules, given a little patience, it 
was mine. Then, as the fish surged off 
steadily, I realized that something unusu¬ 
al was happening. The backing was melt¬ 
ing off the fly reel but the boat was still 
revving in neutral. “Come on. Rafael,” I 
yelled, “let’s go after him!" 

Rafael said, “Sefior,” and paused. It 
was the first time that he had called me 
that. “Sefior,” he repealed, “I am sorry. 
But the propeller have fall off the boat.” 
A moment later, with the line in a great 
arc, the fly fell out of the sail also. 

That took care of most of our fishing 
day. It turned out to be a three-hour tow 
back to camp and another hour while 
Rafael fitted a new prop, one of the short¬ 
est-lived in marine history, because when 
we headed out to sea again Rafael struck 
a submerged log. 

But at least it all made way for a longer 
planning conference at cocktail time. 
With the time we had lost, the next day 
would have to tell. Wahoo Alley was out 
for a start. The McGinns and the Gores 
had been fishing in the area since the first 
day and it looked as if the big wahoo had 
gone, though they had had a great variety 
of lesser fish, and Frank McGinn had 
spent the best part of one day fighting 
something that he never saw on his six- 
pound line, a big ambcrjack possibly. 

“If it weren’t for the sharks,” I said to 
Tom, "I feel strong enough for the Red 
Horde again.” Between us it had been 
agreed that my lost sail was to be regard¬ 
ed as a release, a piece of mild sophistry 
that enabled us to tick “sailfish-on-fly" 
off our list. And secretly we didn’t want 
to use up another whole day looking for 
billfish that might never show up. A con¬ 
sultation with Rafael seemed in order. 

“Is there any place,” I asked him. 
“where we could throw a plug at the cu- 
beras without the sharks arriving?” 

“No, sefior," he said. He was a much 
chastened Rafael since the two props had 
gone, and he waited a few seconds be¬ 
fore telling me that nevertheless there 
might be a way of coping. He and his fa¬ 
ther had once worked together as pro¬ 
fessional snapper fishermen, he said. 
They had the shark problem, too, and 
they solved it, simply enough, by catch¬ 
ing some sharks to start with. 

“Then, sefior,” he said, “we kill them 
and put them back in the water. Soon 
there are no more sharks. Maybe the oth¬ 
ers don’t like the taste in the sea.” 


So we had to cut our way through the 
sharks if we wanted the cuberas. Our 
problem was that the heaviest tackle we 
had brought was 25-pound-test and that 
was totally inadequate for the sharks 
around Blood Island. Heavy handlines 
perhaps? We went to Bob Griffin to see 
what he had in his tackle store. “There’s 
just this,” he said. 

It turned out to be a heavy marlin out¬ 
fit. There was no fighting chair and no 
harness in the Aquasport but it might be 
possible to manage. Rafael approved the 
gear and bore it away to the boat. “Light 
tackle, eh?” scoffed the Gores and Mc¬ 
Ginns as it was carried past them on the 
patio. 

“In war all tactics are fair,” Tom told 
them intensely. “The artillery will clear 
the ground for the infantry to move in.” 

A small tuna feather attached to a 
heavy wire leader on a mighty marlin 
rod looks faintly ludicrous, admittedly, 
but next morning, off Jicardn, that 
seemed to be the logical approach. We 
would troll dose to the reef of the Red 
Horde, not with cuberas in mind but in 
the hope of contacting a school of bo- 
nito or small yellowfin tuna. Shark bait. 

That morning the sharks were lazy. We 
actually boated three yellowfin before the 
first shark struck, swallowed and sound¬ 
ed. I bent into it with the big rod and 
started to pump. There was no possible 
chance of it breaking the 130-pound line, 
but on the other hand, standing up in a 
24-foot Aquasport with a cumbersome 
14/0 reel to hold and a great deal of shark 
at the other end is a somewhat demand¬ 
ing occupation. After 10 minutes I had 
gained a bit of line, but my knees were be¬ 
ginning to feel as if they were melting in 
the sun. I passed the rod to Tom. “Work 
him a little,” I said. 

So Tom worked him. then I worked 
him, and Tom again, until finally we were 
handing the rod back and forth like a 
pair of jugglers. It was half an hour be¬ 
fore Rafael could get hold of the leader 
and a brute of a white-tip, 350 to 400 
pounds by the look of it, was in range of 
the bang-stick. The shark was dispatched 
and sent to float downtide with its belly 
open, but at this rate both Tom and my¬ 
self were going to be too exhausted for 
the cuberas when the time came. 

But help was at hand. As we labored 
over that shark. Rafael was hard put to 
conceal his amusement, so much so, in¬ 


deed. that after it was beaten I told him 
courteously that the privilege of landing 
the next shark would be his. “Orright, 
sefior,” he said, "but I do it different.” 

That was an accurate remark. When 
the next shark hung on, Rafael screwed 
the drag all the way down, planted the 
rod in the holder and opened the throt¬ 
tle. “Orright, liburdn," he yelled happi¬ 
ly. “Come up and see the butchcrman!” 
A 300-pound white-tip being pulled hap¬ 
lessly to the surface and then aquaplan¬ 
ing behind an Aquasport is a formidable 
sight. From the moment of hooking, Raf¬ 
ael had him bang-sticked, butchered and 
drifting away from the boat in, overall, 
not more than 10 minutes. Then he per¬ 
formed the feat over again. Would three 
sharks be enough, we asked him. 

“Take about one hour to work,” Raf¬ 
ael said. “Three is enough.” 

If the Cubera King were really down 
there, he should have awarded us the Or¬ 
der of the Red Horde, because, it proved, 
we had done his people a real favor. Un¬ 
molested by sharks, they surged out of the 
reef that afternoon and grabbed plugs. 
Oddly enough, though, when it was time 
to head back to Club Pacifico there 
seemed to be only four cuberas in the 
boat. At least we could not blame the 
sharks for that. The big snappers were 
just too strong and the rocks were just too 
close. We could only get midgets, up to 40 
pounds or so, to the side of the boat. 

It was strange to think how we scoffed 
at the honest fellow we had taken out to 
lunch so recently. At the bar of the Club 
Pacifico that night I listened to Tom, with 
that haunted. Ancient Mariner look in 
his eyes, lean forward to give the mes¬ 
sage to the McGinns and the Gores. “The 
ocean turns all red,” he was saying. “They 
come at you from out of the reef... 

“Look for the blood-colored surge,” I 
found myself telling them. One of the Mc¬ 
Ginns rose uneasily to pour more drinks. 

I could see they didn’t believe us. But it 
didn’t seem to matter. When we left they 
would be sniggering, “Red Horde, eh,” 
at each other, but the spell would start 
to work on them. Gravely we bade them 
good night. They would thank us one day. 
As we walked off into the night. I’m fair¬ 
ly sure I heard Frank McGinn say to his 
brother John, “Do we have any of those, 
uh, big popping plugs with us?” 

The Red Horde, I reckoned, was about 
to claim another victim. end 
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SILVER SEVEN WON THE STANLEY CUP 
SO OFTEN THEY KICKED IT INTO A CANAL 


On a black winter night in February 
1903, One-Eyed McGee, Rat Westwick 
and the rest of the rough, sweat-soaked 
gang were whooping it up as their lead¬ 
er passed out the silver nuggets. These 
were not Hole-in-the-Wall desperados 
splitting the loot from a train robbery. 
McGee had never stolen anything more 
valuable than a cross-ice pass, and West¬ 
wick was a shifty character only to rival 
defenses. They were members of the Ot¬ 
tawa Silver Seven, the greatest amateur 
team in hockey history, celebrating their 
clinching of the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey League championship. 

The silver nuggets they received were 
an extraordinary gift from the club’s chief 
executive, Martin Rosenthal, a promi¬ 
nent Ottawa jeweler. While appreciative 
of his generosity, the team had its sights 
set on a more valuable piece of silver— 
the Stanley Cup. 

In the era before professional hockey, 
two Stanley Cup trustees selected the 
challengers for the national champion¬ 
ship. The Silver Seven’s record earned 
them a bid in March 1903. and they pro¬ 
ceeded to crush the Montreal Victorias 
for the title. During the next three years, 
Ottawa successfully defended the cup 
eight times. 

The sport the Silver Seven dominated 
was a wild brand of hockey. Long, loft¬ 
ed passes wobbled high over colliding 
bodies, and shots whistled toward in¬ 
trepid goalies who for protection wore 
cricket pads on their legs and fur hats 
stuffed down the front of their pants. 
And the players were separated from 
the rambunctious spectators by side¬ 
boards only a fool high. No team played 
this sort of hockey as well as the ver¬ 
satile Silver Seven, who knew more ways 
to beat you than the Marquis de Sade. 
However, Ottawa never lacked for chal¬ 
lengers, both worthy and wishful. 

In their first cup defense, immediately 
after the Montreal series, Ottawa over¬ 
came the precocious Rat Portage This¬ 
tles from Ontario, whose oldest player 
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was 21. The Thistles’ considerable phys¬ 
ical talents were wasted as their defense 
performed like unnerved children and 
their fleet forwards were slowed by nat¬ 
ural ice so soft that during one game the 
puck disappeared through a hole in the 
surface. 

The opposition in January 1904 came 
from a more mature crew, the Winnipeg 
Rowing Club, led by Bad Joe Hall, who 
was dirtier than downtown Newark. The 
Silver Seven had their own designated 
hitter in Alf Smith, a former football and 
lacrosse player who had spent time in 
court defending himself against the ill 
will he had engendered by his short tem¬ 
per and long stick. After three bruising 
games, with enough fisticuffs to fill a fight 
card. Winnipeg returned home in defeat. 
In succeeding months two other Stanley 
Cup pretenders met similar fates. 

The following year a long-distance 
challenge was issued by a quixotic Yu¬ 
kon prospector named Colonel Joe 
Boyle, who financed a 23-day, 4,000-mile 
journey to Ottawa by the Dawson City 
Klondikers. The trek began with players 
traveling by either dogsled, bicycle, 
stagecoach or foot to Skagway, Alaska. 
After enduring -54° temperatures for five 
days, the team caught a boat south, then 
continued across Canada by train. Lim¬ 
ited to an eight-foot-square area in the 
smoking car for training, the Klondikers 
arrived in Ottawa in a pitiful state. But 
the Silver Seven refused to grant them a 
delay and breezed to a 9-2 victory in 
the first game. 

The challengers were galled by Otta¬ 
wa’s inhospitality. They swore revenge, 
making a special point of denigrating Mc¬ 
Gee’s ability. McGee, a dazzling blond 
center who had been trying to impress 
his fickle girl friend in the first game, skat¬ 
ed out for the next one prepared to give 
a shooting clinic. Ignoring a wrist inju¬ 
ry. he set a Stanley Cup record that still 
stands by pouring in 14 goals, including 
eight in as many minutes, to lead the Sil¬ 
ver Seven in a 23-2 rout. 

A stiffer test was presented two 
months later by the Kenora (n£ Rat Por¬ 
tage) Thistles, who had developed the 
revolutionary technique of sliding long 
passes down ice rather than lofting them. 
With McGee out of the Ottawa lineup, 
the Thistles won the first game, but lost 
on slushy ice in the second. 

The Silver Seven were accused of both 
flooding and salting the playing surface 
to thwart Kenora’s new passing tactic. 




The Ottawa players, denying that they 
had turned the ice into soup, much less 
seasoned it. blamed the slush on warm 
air flowing through rink windows opened 
for the spectators’ comfort. McGee laid 
the dispute to rest in the third game by 
scoring the winning goal 90 seconds be¬ 
fore the final bell. 

After the battle, the Silver Seven re¬ 
tired to the bar in the Russell Hotel for 
a celebration, ft was reported that For¬ 
ward Harry Smith, Alfs ebullient broth¬ 
er, had, on a dare, drop-kicked the Stan¬ 
ley Cup into the Rideau Canal, returning 
with a hangover the next morning to re¬ 
claim the trophy from the dry bed of 
the waterway. “We only took it home 
to show it to mother,” said the Smiths, 
who also admitted, “We did throw it 
around a little.” 

The 1906 season began with the Sil¬ 
ver Seven claiming two more victims in 
Stanley Cup competition before playing 
their archrivals, the Montreal Wanderers, 
in a two-game, total-goals series. A news¬ 
paper had described a previous Ottawa- 
Montreal game as a “saturnalia of butch¬ 
ery,” but the opening contest of the 
Stanley Cup series was more like an ex¬ 
ecution by firing squad—with the Ot¬ 
tawa goalie wearing the blindfold. When 
the game ended, the Silver Seven was 
faced with an eight-goal deficit to 
overcome. 

In the second game, Ottawa unveiled 
Percy LeSueur, the first goalie to flop on 
the ice to make saves. The acrobatic Le¬ 
Sueur stymied the Montreal forwards as 
Ottawa made up five goals of its deficit 
by the middle of the final period. With 
time running short, an unlikely hero 
emerged. Harry Smith, the slowest Ot¬ 
tawa skater, unleashed three quick wrist 
shots to bring the Silver Seven even. 

The ecstatic crowd showered the ice 
with hats, scarves and rubber boots. Earl 
Grey, the Governor-General of Canada, 
halted play to congratulate Smith. But 
the celebration ended a few minutes lat¬ 
er when Lester Patrick of the Wander¬ 
ers scored on two rink-length dashes to 
clinch the series. 

Although the Ottawa team disbanded 
after the 1906 season, its exploits became 
a permanent part of hockey lore. Six of 
the players who contributed to the three- 
year win streak have been voted into the 
Hockey Hall of Fame, and 44 years after 
its reign ended, the Silver Seven was se¬ 
lected as the outstanding amateur team 
of the half century. end 
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BREAK WITHOUT 
BREAKING UP THE GAME. 



If there’s one universal rule of sports, 
it's that your stomach will always start 
rumbling on the eleventh tee. Or in the 
on-deck circle. Or wherever you are that 
a concession stand isn't. 

So maybe you should make a rule of 
your own. Slim Jim, the all-meat snack. 

Your grocer has Slim Jim in mild, 
spicy, pizza, bacon, and salami. 

And it s so easy to carry, you may 
forget you've got it. Until your 
stomach reminds you. 

Jake it along for tennis, racing, 
ball games, or any time you're 
likely to get hungry. 

Just to be sure your stomach 
gives you a sporting chance. 


A LITTLE LESS THAN A MEAL 
A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 


GET AN 
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FOR YOUR NEXT SALES PROMOTION. 

Or how about a Met, Dolphin, Celtic, Black Hawk 
or star from the sporting tea m of your choice, 

Nothing gets higher marks from an audience— 
or helps you drive home sales points—like a 
sports star appearance. And the Sports Illus¬ 
trated Athletes Service Program has 2,000 of 
America's top-ranked sports people lined up 
to help you score big at sales meetings, 
award dinners, conventions, store openings 
and the like. 

So designate your favorite now. And contact 
Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes Service Program 
and Speakers Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., New 
York, N.Y 10020. (212] 556-3338. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED TENNIS VACATIONS 
AT SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST RESORTS! 


It's a dream match! Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Centers featuring an 
exciting approach to learning and 
playing the game...and some of the 
world's most complete, superbly 
appointed resorts, each with a wide 
range of recreation and entertainment 
facilities for the whole family. It's a per¬ 
fect pairing. Great tennis.. .and great 
everything else you ever wanted in a 
vacation! 

Top professional instruction 

Now you can benefit from an out¬ 
standing program of professional 
tennis instruction...taking advantage 
of the most modern teaching 
methods and equipment... in the kind 
of luxurious surroundings you'd want 
to vacation in anyway. Even if you 
never picked up a racquet! 

For Sports Illustrated Tennis 
Centers at these select resorts are 
designed to provide a total vacation 
for every member of the family, rather 
than a vacation that's totally tennis. 
Here the emphasis is on enjoyment 
and improvement. Yet you give up 


nothing when it comes to the quality 
of the tennis instruction furnished. 

The programs at each Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Center were carefully 
developed under the direction of 
some of the finest players and teach¬ 
ers the game has known...including 
Butch Buchholz, former (J. S. Profes¬ 
sional Champion; Bill Talbert, one of 
the best doubles players of all time; 
and Helen Gourlay, 1976 Australian 
Doubles Champion. 

Working closely with an interna¬ 
tional staff of top-rated teaching pros, 
they have created week-long pro¬ 
grams that feature up to 24 hours of 
professional instruction for all levels, 
including written analysis and video¬ 
tape replay of your game. 

Choose your favorite setting 

And there's an SI Tennis Center in 
your favorite vacation spot! Do you 
like those Caribbean breezes and 
beaches.. .great water sports? There 
are Centers at Caneel Bay Plantation 
and Little Dix Bay in the Virgin Islands. 


Want your tennis Hawaiian-style? The 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel's spectacular 
Pacific Ocean setting may be just right 
for you. Superb Robert Trent Jones- 
designed golf courses and spacious 
serenity await you at Dorado Beach 
and Cerromar, just twenty miles from 
San Juan. Prefer to play and unwind in 
the quaint New England countryside? 
There's an SI Tennis Center at the 
charming Woodstock Inn, a complete 
Vermont resort. Whatever kind of 
vacation area you prefer, there's an SI 
Tennis Center that's perfect for you! 

SI Tennis Centers and the world's 
most exciting resorts.. .the match 
that's a tennis player s vacation 
dream come true! 

Call toll-free now! 

For more information, brochures or 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call 1-800-325-4332. ..in plenty of 
time for your next vacation! (You can 
also write directly to Sports Illustrated 
Tennis, 9300 Dielman Drive, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63132.) 
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FOB THE R ECORD 

A roundup of the week Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


PRO BASKETBALL—With IS losses in their previous 16 
games, the New York Nets made two moves that ap¬ 
peared to weaken them even more—trading 20.8-potnls- 
per-game Guard John Williamson to Indiana and plac¬ 
ing Forward Rich Jones on waivers. So all the star-less 
Nets did in their next two games was beat defending 
NBA champion Boston 99-89 and beat their old team¬ 
mate Dr. J and the Atlantic Division-leading 76crs 
113-112—in Philadelphia yet. New Net Mike Bantom 
scored 32 points against the Sixers, but New York's 
real hero was Center Kim Hughes. A 16% (7 for 43) frcc- 
Ihrow shooter. Hughes calmly converted a foul shot in 
the closing minutes to secure the Nets' victory. Wash¬ 
ington moved to a I '/5-game lead over both Cleveland 
and Houston in the Central by beating Seattle and Port¬ 
land as Elvin Hayes totaled 66 points and 32 rebounds. 
The Bullets have lost only three of their last 19 games. 
Houston split a home-and-home series with the New 
York Knicks. losing at Madison Square Garden as Knick 
reserve Guard Mo Layton scored 19 points and had 12 
assists, then winning 105-103 back in Texas. Denver 
moved David Thompson back to his natural forward 
spot after half a season at guard, and he scored 37 points 
as the Nuggets beat the Bullets 119-105. Denver then 
lost to Detroit 124-111 as Herb Brown outwitted broth¬ 
er Larry, and Piston Center Bob Lanier scored 40 points, 
grabbed 21 rebounds, blocked nine shots and had live as¬ 
sists. Portland had to get along without Center Bill Wal¬ 
ton. sidelined with an inflamed Achilles tendon, in its 
continuing battle with Los Angeles I page 14) for the Pa¬ 
cific lead. The Trail Blazers beat Indiana, but lost to 
both Kansas City and Washington. 

BOWLING—STEVE NEFF of Sarasota. Fla. defeated lop- 
seeded Tommy Hudson 215-198 to win the $14,000 
first prize in the $100,000 Rolaids Open in St. Louis. 

GOLF—BRLCE LIET2KE caglcd the final hole for a IS- 
under-par 273 and got the $48,000 first-place check in 
the Hawaiian Open in Honolulu. He beat Don January 
and Takashi Murakami by three strokes. 

HOCKEY—NHL: Toronto's Ian Turnbull became the first 
defenseman in league history to score five goals in a sin¬ 
gle game as the Maple Leafs routed Detroit 9-1. There 
were no checks for the Cleveland Barons on payday, 
and while owner Mel Swig was seeking fresh investors 
his players were beating Chicago 3-2 with a team-rec¬ 
ord 52 shots on goal and skating to a 0-0 standoff against 
Pittsburgh. Montreal's Steve Shull scored his 42nd goal 
in the Canadiens' 6-4 win at Vancouver, and Guy La- 
fleur had his 39th in their 3-3 tic at Los Angeles. Phil¬ 
adelphia and the New York Islanders continued to grap¬ 
ple for the Patrick Division lead, with the Flyers 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 


extending their lead to four points as Bcrnie Parent 
blanked Chicago 6-0 for his fifth shutout of the year 
and linemates Bobby Clarke and Reggie Leach scored 
two goals apiece in a 7-5 win at Toronto. The Islanders 
snapped a three-game losing streak by beating Buffalo 
6-3. then lopped the New York Rangers by the same 
score. Ranger Goaltcnder Gilles Gratton permitted sev¬ 
eral easy Islander scores, prompting Coach John Fer¬ 
guson to complain. "Thai's not NHL goalkeeping. We 
haven't had it for the past month." The Chicago Black 
Hawks stayed close to first-place St. Louis in the Smythe 
Division as the Blues extended their winlcss streak to 
six games before rookie Bcmic Fedcrko's hat trick beat 
Buffalo 6-5. Despite a 6-3 loss to Atlanta in a game 
that was marred by a 10-minutc brawl. Boston held a 
four point lead over Buffalo in the Adams race. 

WHA: Winnipeg's Anders Hcdbcrg had a spectacular 
week, scoring four goals in the Jets' I l-l win over Ed¬ 
monton. then getting four more in an 8-2 defeat of San 
Diego. Robbie Florck and Del Hall scored two goals 
apiece as Phoenix defeated Western Division leader 
Houston 5-3. but the Aeros rebounded to beat New 
England 4-1. Birmingham, last in the East, won its fifth 
and sixth straight before losing to Indianapolis 5-2. The 
second-place Racers also beat first-place Quebec 6-5 
to dose the Nordiques' lead to 11 points. 

motor sports The team of HI RLEY H AYWOOD. 
JOHN GRAVES and DR DAVE HELMICK won the 
24 Hours of Daytona endurance race in a Porsche Ca¬ 
rrera. The three drivers covered the 2.615 miles at an av¬ 
erage speed of 108 mph. defeating Martino Finotto and 
Carlo Facetti in a Porsche 93S turbo by 10 miles. 

TENNIS—CHRIS EVERT defeated Martina Navratilova 
6-2.6-4 to win the $20,000 top prize in a $ 100.000 Vir¬ 
ginia Slims tournament in Seattle 

TRACK & FIELD—Olympic bronze medalist HELENA 
F1BINGEROVA of Czechoslovakia bettered her own 
world indoor shotput record with a 71-foot effort at a 
meet in Budapest. The previous record, which she set a 
week earlier in Ostrava, was 70’ 9". 

ROSAI.YN BRYANT established a women's world rec¬ 
ord of 1: 11.8 in the rarely contested 500-meter run at the 
Los Angeles Times Indoor Games, breaking the mark of 
1:12.1 set by Brenda Walsh of Canada in 1972, In other 
events, TERRY ALBRITTON unleashed successive 
puts of 70’ 5" and 70’ 6'/,". and EAMONN COGHLAN 
nipped John Walker in a four-flat mile. In Albuquerque 
the next night, STEVE RIDDICK, winner in the 60-yard 
dash at Los Angeles, made it 10 in a row by taking the 50 
(5.3) and the60(6.0)al the Jaycee Invitational. 


MILEPOSTS APPOINTED: General manager of the 
Atlanta Falcons, former Washington Redskin Quarter¬ 
back EDDIE LcBARON. 47. LcBaron immediately 
named Los Angeles Rams' Assistant LEEMAN BEN¬ 
NETT. 38. as the Falcons' head coach. 

ELECTED: To the Baseball Hall of Fame. JOHN HEN- 
RYiPnplIIOM) m.t M \R 11 N I >1HI ( .< I 
mittcc on Negro Baseball Leagues: and AMOS 
RUSIE. JOE SEWELL and AL LOPEZ, by the Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans. Lloyd, who played from 1905 to 
1931. had a career batting average of about .362; the 
Cuban-born Dihigo. whose career extended from 1923- 
1950. played every position in his 12 seasons in the 
U S. and won more than 200 games in the Mexican and 
Cuban winter leagues. Rusic. a pitcher who died in 
1942. had a 243-160 record for Indianapolis, the Gi¬ 
ants and the Reds: Sewell. 78. a shortstop for the In¬ 
dians and third baseman for the Yankees, had a career 
batting average of .312 and struck out only 114 times in 
7.132 at bats: Lopez. 68. a catcher for 19 seasons, was 
elected for his managerial achievements—in 16 seasons 
(spanning the years 1951 through '69) with the Indians 
and the White Sox he won two pennants and finished 
second 10 times. 

NAMED: Head coach of the Denver Broncos. ROB¬ 
ERT (Red) MILLER. 49. formerly offensive coordina¬ 
tor of the New England Patriots. Miller succeeds JOHN 
RALSTON. 49. whose resignation was forced by play¬ 
er dissatisfaction and a front-office change in which 
he was ousted as general manager. Ralston guided the 
Broncos to a 9-5 record last season, the best in their 
17-year history, and had a 34-33-3 record in his five 
seasons 

NAMED Head basketball coach at the University of Ev¬ 
ansville llnd ). JERRY SLOAN. 34. a former All-Pro 
guard for the Chicago Bulls. Sloan will replace Arad Mc- 
Culchan. 64. for whom he played at Evansville from 
1963 to 1965. McCutchan has coached the Purple Aces 
for 31 years and has a 509-310 record. 

DIED REVEREND GILBERT L. DODDS. 58. the 
1943 Sullivan Award winner and the premier U.S. toil¬ 
er in the mid '40s; of a brain tumor: in St. Charles, III 
A minister of the Brethren Church. Dodds set a world in¬ 
door record of 4 05.3 at the 1948 Millrose Games in 
Madison Square Garden, and it stood for six years. 


CREDITS 

»—drawing By Arnold Roth. ia —John lacono; 20.21— 
Rich Clarkson (2). John Kenney. 38—John D. Hanlon. 
«2—Herb Scharfman. «*—h-c SchweAardt «o— 
George Long, S3— Manny M.llan; 71—George B Clay 
Sr.. Jerry Cooke 



MARK IACOVELLI 


A 126-pound senior al 
Ithaca High. Mark is a 
two-time state wrestling 
champion. In his four- 
year career he has won 
120 matches, lost one and 
tied one. He was the 1975 
National Junior Olympic 
champion in the 119- 
pound weight division. 



GERI GRIGSBY 

Easi MiDowtu. Kv. 

A senior forward on the 
McDowell High girls’ 
basketball team. Gcri is 
averaging 47.9 points per 
game this season. She av¬ 
eraged 41.5 as a sopho¬ 
more and 45.8 as a junior. 
She holds the girls’ state 
single-game scoring rec¬ 
ord of 81 points. 



CHUCKLYCAN 


In the Roxy Ann Classic 
League. Lycan, 39, 
bowled the highest three- 
game series in the history 
of Medford Lancs, In the 
first he rolled a 300—his 
first perfect game—and 
followed that with a 238 
and a 268 for an 806 
scries. 



BOB STEVENSON 

DlMOtk. Pa. 

A senior on the Elk Lake 
High basketball team. 
Stevenson has scored 
2,289 points in 2'A sea¬ 
sons to break Wilt Cham¬ 
berlain's state high school 
record of 2,252 points in 
three years. Bob, a 6' 4'/ 2 " 
center, is averaging 31.9 
points this season. 



DALE SMITH 

Sr. Lous 

A Rollins College (Fla.) 
freshman. Dale was the 
starting goalie for the soc¬ 
cer team and had 10 shut¬ 
outs in 15 games. He 
made 119 saves and al¬ 
lowed only seven goals 
for a 48-per-game aver¬ 
age. as Rollins finished 
with a 13-2 record. 



KEVIN BYRNE 


Kevin, 17. ran 4:08 miles 
at both the Philadelphia 
Track Classic and New 
York's Millrose Games, 
the fourth-fastest indoor 
mile by a high-schooler. 
He was a member of three 
relay teams as his school 
won the state title, and 
also high-jumped 5' 10", 
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Switch to a Roll-On with a 
clinically tested formula that 
provides effective 24 hour odor and 
wetness control. 

OLD SPICE 1 'Roll-On 
Anti-Perspirant. 

Quick drying man-sized 
protection comes out of that big ball 
applicator. 

All that and our great OLD 
SPICE fragrance. 

So make the switch! 

Protect yourself like a man. 



DANDY DONS 

Sir: 

Barry McDermott’s article 1 The Streaks of 
San Francisco , Jan. 31) was refreshing and in¬ 
spiring. Too often college athletes are scorned 
for being immature. Coaches and spectators 
have a tendency to forget that what they are 
dealing with is oversized teen-agers who just 
happen to excel in sports. Forward James 
Hardy said it best: "People forget J'm still a 
kid in a man’s body.” 

USF Coach Bob Gaillard has assembled 
perhaps the finest young basketball team in 
the country, and he has coordinated the play¬ 
ers’ efforts so that the team wins. But he has 
done it without the victory-ai-all-costs rou¬ 
tine. Gaillard has taught his players to work 
as a team without sacrificing personal glory. 
The results speak for themselves. 

Whether the Dons continue at their pres¬ 
ent rate and go on to the NCAA finals is not 
the point. It is how they have achieved suc¬ 
cess that really matters. As Gaillard expressed 
it, "This is not a military site." Of course not. 
it’s a college. 

Mark Soltal 
Palo Alto. Calif. 

Sir: 

There is no doubt in my mind that San 
Francisco has one of the best college basket¬ 
ball teams in the country, but the Dons 
wouldn’t (and won't) stand a chance against 
such titans as UCLA. Marquette. North Car¬ 
olina and Michigan. Considering the sched¬ 
ule the Dons have played so far. I don’t see 
how they can be rated No. I. even with their 
perfect record. 

Mike Friend 
Omaha 
Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Barry McDermott's 
article on the University of San Francisco, es¬ 
pecially since I have not yet seen the Dons 
play. But please clear up one point- Why is it 
so confounding that Winford Boynes. at 
6''A", plays guard? This should be his nat¬ 
ural position. 

Charles Wrioh i 
Charlevoix. Mich. 

• A typographical error reduced Boynes' 
height. He is 6' tYt ".—ED 

BIG PROBLEMS 

Sir: 

Thank goodness “words spoke louder than 
action’’ (Jan. 31) at the 71st annual NCAA 
convention and the Big Football babies did 
not get their way. It really is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that it took Walter Byers’ add J. Neils 
Thompson’s committee a whole year to con¬ 


struct such an asinine proposal: reorganiza¬ 
tion based on a school’s ability to compete in 
Division I in at least eight sports, football and 
basketball included, with an amendment for 
those schools with Division I basketball but 
no football allowing them to retain Division 

I status in only that one sport. 

Since a host of Division I schools, includ¬ 
ing the University of San Francisco, whose 
basketball team was featured on your cover, 
do not field football teams, it is little wonder 
that the proposal was tabled. Does Big Foot¬ 
ball expect a school like Providence to play 
Division I basketball and then run Division 

II cross-country after placing third and ninth 
in the last two NCAA Division 1 cross-coun¬ 
try championships? Ridiculous! 

Almost as ridiculous was John Under¬ 
wood’s claim that there are no Notre Dame 
beaters in the Eastern College Athletic Con¬ 
ference. The Irish were recently beaten by 
Princeton and Villanova in Big Basketball. 
Oops, I almost forgot. Big Football is the only 
sport, isn’l it? 

Timothy F. Thompson 
Nashua. N.H. 

THE OWNERS' SIDE 

Sir: 

I thought your article on the owners (Who 
Are These Guys? Jan. 31) was excellent. It 
proved that professional players are overpaid 
and that they are extremely greedy. They just 
don’t seem to understand that owners have 
debts to pay, also. Something must be done 
about the “million dollar baby” attitude or. 
in the end. it will destroy sports. 

Carl Dickinson 
East Hampton. N.Y. 

Sir: 

I must congratulate Calvin Griffith. Ruly 
Carpenter and especially Carroll Rosenbloom 
on their insight. The people who are ruining 
our sports are the ones who look out first for 
themselves and not for the sport. As Rosen¬ 
bloom said. “The only solution is for us to re¬ 
alize that we are partners. ... [The players] 
have to realize that we’re in the same boat to¬ 
gether. If we don’t work together, we won’t 
have anything to work with." We fans are 
partners, too. and none of us can tolerate play¬ 
ers or owners who care only for themselves. 
If we do. we won’t have anything to enjoy, 
cither. 

Randall C. Sa.mmet 
Akron. Pa. 

Sir: 

I disagree with Rams owner Carroll Ro¬ 
senbloom > assessment of Wellington Mara. 
Mara was just trying to protect his interest in 
the Giants and do his duty to the people of 
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New York by signing Larry Csonka and pro¬ 
viding the fans with the best players possible. 
I applaud Mara’s action. 


TomGarnier 
College Station, Texas 


Sir: 

As a devoted New Orleans fan, I, too, 
would like to see the Jazz in the playoffs be¬ 
fore 60,000 fans in the Superdome. But if Sam 
Battistone keeps making decisions like mak¬ 
ing Barry Mendelson executive vice-president 
and firing a great coach like Butch van Breda 
Kolff. the Jazz will end up like the other pro 
franchise in New Orleans. 

Jerry J. Le Blanc 
Metairie, La. 


Sir: 

Calvin Griffith did not move the Wash¬ 
ington Senators to Minneapolis. He moved 
the team to Bloomington. Minn., just outside 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the team be¬ 
came the Twins—for Twin Cities. A ton of 
St. Paul money went into the deal to bring 
the Twins to Minnesota. 

We think that Griffith is doing the right 
thing in not bidding for the “glory boys" of 
baseball. I’ve never, in my 70 years, seen an 
owner able to buy a pennant. What’s more, 
they won't do it now by paying the outland¬ 
ish prices of the Campbells, the Hunters and 
the rest. 

Clyde Tester 
St. Paul 


Sir: 

I was disappointed that Ray Kennedy failed 
to feature another breed of owner, the kind 
who played—even starred—for the pro team 
he owns. Today the sole member of this dis¬ 
tinguished group is the man who held for 
nearly 50 years the NFL record for the long¬ 
est runback of a fumble (98 yards). George 
Halas of the Chicago Bears. 

Bill Schcbmehl 
Westlake. Ohio 


ACC'S PACKER 

Sir: 

I enjoyed your article about Sunday bas¬ 
ketball telecasts (TV/ Radio. Jan. 31). How 
appropriate that the best college basketball 
conference in the country should produce the 
best basketball announcer, Billy Packer. This 
"fat little guy who is going bald” has not only 
received acclaim from players and coaches 
but, even more astounding, he has gained the 
respect of ACC fans. We count on Billy to 
tell it like it is. 


Dick Hatfield 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sir: 

College basketball TV ratings are sure to 
go up as long as Packer is announcing. 

William J. Schultz 
Maplewood. N.J 

DEFORD'S IMPRESSIONS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

1 would like to congratulate Frank Dcford 
on his article Three Little Syllables (Jan. 24). 


I am married to a Hawaiian, and I have also 
spent some time in The Islands. I was com¬ 
pletely astonished that someone finally found 
it in himself to write the truth about "Par¬ 
adise." I do not deny that the Hawaiian Is¬ 
lands can be beautiful and alluring. Howev¬ 
er, I found very few Islanders who would 
admit or discuss the shortcomings of Hawaii. 
So. it has come as a great relief that your mag¬ 
azine has printed an article that shows the 
true and pressing problems of The Islands. 
Now maybe the “natives” will admit that 
there isa snake in the Garden of Eden. 

Susan Estioko 

Littleton, Colo. 

ANOTHER POINT FOR VASSS 

Sir: 

All cf us who had to do with the National 
Collegiate Tennis Classic ai Rancho Mirage. 
Calif, enjoyed Joe Jares' story on this event 
(Graham Did Not Crack, Jan. 17). But 1 
would like to add that the factor which saved 
the tournament was our use of VASSS no-ad 
scoring with the nine-point tie breaker. This 
system enabled us to easily make up the day 
lost to rain without keeping the students over 
an extra day. 

VASSS advocates are to be congratulated 
on having surmounted the formidable oppo- 
silion of tradit ion in correcting a glaring, cen- 
tury-olc weakness in the great game of ten¬ 
nis. The no-ad game with the nine-point tie 
breaker means that tournament matches can 
be put on within sensible time limits, which 
not only tightens the drama for spectators and 
players, but also makes life easier for all of us 
tournament directors. 

1 firmly believe that the nine-point tic 
breaker is the best of the tie-breaker meth¬ 
ods. It is certainly more easily understood by 
the layman than any other and is packed with 
tension. 

Rex V. Darling 
Palm Springs. Calif. 

MAGIC NUMBER 

Sir: 

Steve Dyal’s letter (Jan. 31) noted that 
quarterbacks wearing No. 12 were winners 
in the Super Bowl. He failed to mention Su¬ 
per Bowl III, played on Jan. 12.1969. in which 
Joe Namath, wearing No. 12. led the Jets to 
a 16-7 win over the Colts. 

John Pokrefke 
St. Louis 

TOUCH OF SPRING 

Sir: 

Dan Jenkins’ article on ihe Bing Crosby 
National Pro-Am was like a breath of spring 
(Watson, but Not So Elementary. Jan. 31). 
Bing’s clambake always seems to have the 
right mixture of golf, scenery and celebrities. 
The sight of Pebble Beach is an inspiration 
to all of us golfers in the frozen East. At least 
we know that snow docs not cover the fair¬ 
ways and greens everywhere. 

James Walter 

Lexington, Va. 

continued 
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Switch from your spray deodorant 
to long lasting OLD SPICE* Stick Deodorant. 

It’s so effective, it protects up to 
24 hours. 

What’s more, it’s guaranteed not 
to stain or your money back. 

(see package for details) 

And to top it all. it’s got that 
great OLD SPICE fragrance. 

So make the switch! And protect 
yourself like a man. Also available in 
Lime, Musk and Herbal. 
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TheThoroughbreds. 


Kentucky Club and Kentucky 
Club Mixture.Two great American 
smoking blends carefully and 
patiently tnade from the choicest 
tobaccos. 

Kentucky Club. A mild. White 
Burley blend that’s flavor-diced 
for cooler smoking. 

And Kentucky Club Mixture. A 
pleasingly aromatic blend of five 
choice tobaccos, slow-aged fora 
richly satisfying smoke. 

Kentucky Club. And Kentucky 
Club Mixture. 

The Thoroughbreds of pipe tobacco 

White Barky Blend. Pleasingly A wma tic. 



ChanginqYour 
Address? r 

If you're about to make a move, here’s how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance 

2. Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy). 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 541 North Fair¬ 
banks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 

800 - 621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 


To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: □ new □ renewal 


REAL COWBOY 

Sir: 

I hope your readers have not been led to be¬ 
lieve that all cowboys are like the hypothet¬ 
ical one you described in your article The 
Marlboro Man (Jan, 17). Being a Western 
cowgirl and ranch wife. I can't help resent¬ 
ing your portrayal of a “real cowboy" as a 
gambler, boozer and chauvinist who is lazy 
and chews snuff. I can name a dozen real cow¬ 
boys who do not fit that description, and they 
don’t insult their wives, either. One in par¬ 
ticular is my brother. Bert Oliver of Santa 
Ynez. Calif., who doesn’t drink, smoke, chew 
or cuss—much. Furthermore, he's a whole 
lot better looking. 

Sandy Williams 
Norwood. Colo. 

Sir: 

Although I don't smoke Darrell Winfield's 
cigarette (I smoke Winstons). I really admire 
him for apparently keeping his head screwed 
on straight and having a firm grip on his roots. 
He is quite a man. But aside from all that, 
just what docs a feature article on a fine cow¬ 
poke and gentleman have to do with the world 
of sport? 

Brent McWhorter 
Prescott. Ariz. 

ON TOLEDO.' 

Sir: 

With reference to your item on "the old 
hometown" in Scorecard (Jan. 24). To¬ 
ledo. Ohio is usually thought of for these 
two things: the Glass Capital of the World 
and the home of Toledo University, recent 
conqueror in basketball of Indiana and South 
Carolina. 

David D. Scott 
Newport Beach. Calif. 

Sir: 

There’s yet another song that Toledo is fa¬ 
mous for, one much older than Jones Junior 
High, which was prc-World War II vintage. 
It is called We’re Strong for Toledo and it 
goes like this: 

We’re strong for Toledo. 

T-O-L-E-D-O 

The girls arc the fairest. 

The boys are the squarest 

Of any old town that I know. 

We’re strong for Toledo. 

The place where the breezes blow. 

In any old weather. 

We'll all stick together 

InT-O-L-E-D-O. 


Jim Snedecor 
New York City 
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...LIBERATED 


Let’s face it, men: Bass bust¬ 
ing isn’t what it used to be. 
We've made it too soft, too 
easy, too productive — 
too much fun. 

No way we could keep a 
thing this good all to 
ourselves. 

So now we have lady bass 
busters. And teen-age skiing 
behind bass boats. And family picnics that feed 
on fresh-caught bass. 

Why don’t we at Evinrude do something about it? 

Fact is, we have. We build bass motors that are as 
outstanding on the slalom course as they are on a fishing 
run. Compact, tournament-class V-4 fishing motors that are 
quick and strong enough for tournament-class skiing. 

Trim, efficient twins that fit the fishing needs of bass 
fishermen and the budgets of family boaters. 

And motors like this high-performance Evinrude 75 
that combine much of the best of each. 



Just the thing for liberating a bass, or a lass. 














LIGHTS 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 













